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CHANGING PATTERNS OF STATEWIDE COORDINATION 

Richard M. Millard 
Education Commission of th^States 



It Is no accident that the period of the most raTykU^pansion of higher 
education in the history of the country was also the period In whicti states 
moved at an accelerated rate towards establishing statewide higher 
education agencies— either coordinating agencies or consolidated 
governing boards. In 1960 there were^nly 16statecoordinatingagenclesor 
consolidated governing boards, one of Vhlch went back to colonial times. 
By-1970,47 states^had such agencies. The^arled In 1970 and"stlll do today 
in power, in $tracture,po some \extent purpose, and In scope of 
institutions or ^egmentsj included mder X^e\faeg\s.M6si of them were 
conaemed primarily or only with ^^c~n\gher education institutions, 
"-""fTthough a few to a lifrnited extent h^wlresponslbilities extending beyond the 
public sphere. \ _ - ^ / 

To understand the environment out of which such coordlnatlng^and 
governing boards emerged and the extent of the changing situation today, it 
may be wisejo recall that between 1960 and 1970, enrollments In higher 
education institutions alone jU]^ped from 3,789,000 to 8,581,000, an. 
increase of 126%. While most jnsitHutlons expanded during the period, the 
public institutions expanded at a fap'more rapid r^te than the private ones. 
State expenditures for higher education rose from $4.5 billion in 1960 to 
$13.9 billion iji 1970, an increase of 207%. More than 400 new campuses 
were created by the states, bringing the total njumber of state institutions to ■ 
1,089.' , " ' 



'Clark Kerr, "The Future of State Government-Higher Education Relations," In Ttie 
Changing Face of Higher Education, Proceedings of the Second Legislative 
Conference (Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board. 1973). p. 33. 

/ " ^ ' 
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What this underlines is that to a very.large extent, state coordinating and 
governing agencies were created to deal wUh expansion of public higher 
education, In fact, in many of the state lawsiest^^lishing such agencies, the 
stated purpose was "to provide for the oraeVly growth" of public higher 
education. Governors and legislators, faced with Increasing demands for 
higher education places, competition among j^xisting Irtstitutions and 
systems for funds for expansion , and increasing evidence t)f chaos In 
random growth, turn^ in most cases first to study commissions and then 
on to theVeconrjmendations of such commissions to legislation establishing 
the coordinating or governing agencies. Again, while the powers and scope 
6f operations of such agencies differed, most were at^east^charged with 
responsibilit/' far planning on a' statewide basis for the institutions and 
segments under their purview, They'thus emerged in a perjod of expansion 
and were charged with insisting orderly growth, effective use of funds to 
insure that growth, and planning for what'at that time seemed to be an 
unending period of continuing growth and'development. ^ 

The situation in 1974 is considerably different. Thp period of greatly 
increasing enrollments of college-age sjtudents has 'clearly passed. 
Although the peak of the 18- to 22-year-old population may not be reached 
for £jpother 2 or 3 years, the piroportion of 18- to 22-year-olds attending 
coMiges ahd universities is already dropping. In fact, with white males it 
dropped back from a high of 44%'in 1969 to the 1962 level of 37.6% jn 1973. 
Although attendance among worpen is not yet decreasing, it has leveled off. 
The national birth rate has reached the level of "zero population growth" 
and is still dropping. 



Costs of higher education continue to escalate, but In those states in which 
appropriations are tied to enrollments, funds for institutions with 
decreasing enrollments are in turn decreasing. Percentages of state general 
revenue gdiag into all education have dropped from a high of 53.49% in 1969 
to 48.90% in 1973. This m^y inpart reflect already decreasing enrollments in 
elementary-secondary education. The percentage of state general revenue 
going to higher education has held fairly constant at around 14.5% since 
1968 (14.26% in 1973), but there is little indicatipn that it will increase in the 
future and some indication that it may drop further.^ As areafOlt, the concern 
at state and institutional levels is not with expanded students or funds in 
relation to traditional higher education, but with how to operate in a steadv 
state or even in a declining state situation. * \ 



^Lyman Glenny and James R. Kidder, State Tax Support of Higher Educatior): 
Revenue Apffropriation Trends and Patterns, 1963-1973 (Denver: Educatiofi 
Commission of the States, 1974). 
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Such a situatlorl calls for a kind of planning and fiscal operation both for 
institutions and state agencies very different from the planning and 
operations called for in the 60s. If one considers only higher education and 
traditional college-age students, it clearly means planning for 
retrenchment, for consolidation, for husbanding of resources. And part of 
the question becpmes whether state agencies have, can, or will change 
focus to deal with these new conditions. 

But the picture Is complicated by a series of no^ unrelated developments. 
The first has- been the growing concern over the last 5 years on the part of 
legislators and the general public for more effective accountability in the 
use of publip funds. This has been followed by increasing concern for 
accountability in relation to the meeting of educational goals and the quality* 
of the educational process. This demand for Accountability grows in part 
out of increasing costs and questions ptproductivity, in part out of the after- 
effect of the student unrest of the late 6bs and early 70s, and in part outof the 
continuing credibility gap related to the first two. It also grows out of the 
persisting feeling (whether correct or not> that the higher education 
community has been less than candid in its willingness, to make accurate 
information available to state and national funding agerrbies. 

The sephnd is the manpower situation (whether correctly interpreted or 
not.) and the claim that we are producing an excess of highly educated; 
jp€(npower, not only at doctoral and master's degree levelsj but at 
baccalaureate .levels as well. That there are oversupplies in some areas such 
as teacher education, and even,und,e(§upplies in others, would be hard to 
deny. That we are educating too many people may well be subject to 
dispute. But regardless of the actual situation, the danger of over- 
production has further reinforced the credibility gapQnd has at least made it 
necessary in planrfing to take manpower issues more fully into account. 

The development has been the growing public concern overthe plight 
of private institutions. This has been reflected In both the financial problems 
of private institutions and the tuition differentials between public and 
private institutions. While the dire predictions of the Jellema reports^ have 
not been borne out, it is true that many private institutions are In trouble and 
some have gone ujider. It is clear tN^ the public is concerned about 
preserving the "dual" system, and that the stat0)s have responded. Some 39 
states now make aid available to private institutions or to students to enable 
them to attend private institutions. States are far more concerned with 



^William W. Jellema, The Red and the Black (Washington: As^ciation of American 
Colleges, 1971); "Redder and Much Redder" (Unpublished ^er, .Association of 
Amdrlcan^Cotleges, 1972). 
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Utilization of the resources of private ifistitutrcQs than was the case only a 
few years back. . « " 

The fourth development has been the rapid growth oveMhe last 6 to 8 years 
of information and jpanagement systems in higher education institutions 
and. at state levels.. The National' Commission on the Financing of 
Postsecondary Education has in effect come close to recommejiding ^ 
national management Information system for pos^tsecondary education. 
The scope of Interest and impact of th^ development of managenrjerlt In- 
formation systems, and concern abou t their assumptions and applications 
have been demonstrated by and at the Education Commission of the States 
National Forum on New Planning and^Management Practices in Post- 
secondary Education Ip 1972 and 1973, the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems assembly in 1972, and a highly provoc- 
ative paper by Earl Cheit." 

While the developm^ent of such systems has been a boon to statewide 
boards and their planners, In fact eftecttvaplanning cannot be carried out 
without adequate information. It has also raWd major questions on the use 
of^such information and the pov^r it gives Its possessor. Legislators hav^ * 
I been sufficiently Impressed that specific nianagement Information systems. 

have been legislatively mandated In a few stated, and other states con- 
sidered 6omg so. ' 

^ The fifth development, growing again in part out of student unrest but 
gaihing impetus on its own, has been concerned with innovation within the 
framework of higher education. Although the earlier sidewalk and "free" 
universities have pretty well died out with the end of the student upheaval, 
external degrees, universities without walls, experimental colleges such a§ 
Empire State (New York), Evergreen State (Washington), and Metropolitan 
State (Minnesota) colleges, encouragement of dropping In and stopping 
out, and othpr forms of educational offerings involving new methods of 
" ^ delivery and opening nonorthodox opportunities have flourished. In a 
■0 nuraber of instances, the planning and endoj^ragement for such programs, 

1^ and^even their operation as in the dase of the external degree program In 
New York, have been undertaken by the^statewlde agencies in question. The 
statewide agencies, in other words, have recognized the public concern for ' 
reform, for opening up new paths to and In post-high school and collegiate 
education, and have taken the Initiative in encouraging such developments 
including more effective use. of technologies. This Includes Inter- 



id 



*Earl Cheit, 'The Management Systems Challenge: How to Be Academic though 
Systematic" (Paper presented at a (ineeting of the American Council on Education, 
fall 1973). " 
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insiitutlonal television networks as in Oklahomav-computer networks as In 
Illinois; and library networks as in Ohio. 

Thus quite apart from what might be considered other external 
developments affecting >higher education, th6 patterns, concerns, and 
directions of statewide coordination and governance of higher educatiori 
have"^ changed radically In the past 4 or 5 years. The emphasis has changed 
to planning and coordination for consolidation, conservation of resources, 
more effective use of infqrmation systems, more effective reporting and ^ 
accountability, consideration of manpower. issues, concern for private 
iostitutlon§ in the planning proces^*and encouragement of new f6rms of 
educational delivery. In some cases this has meant declaring moratoria on 
new programs, particularly at J^he ^graduate levelv 'developing more- 
discriminating criteria for program approval, considering new bases for 
budgeting thatare less directly dependent on student enrollment formtrtas, 
encouraging institutional consortia to accomplish educational goals more~~' ^ 
economically, and fostering new delivery systerfl^ to meetdlfferen tstuderit \ 
clientele needs. 

One fascinating feature of the changing conditions Is that iri the process, no 
statewide coordinating or governing board has been eliminated as toeing 
itself a^'luxury or an unnecessary cost. In fact the trend, Insofar as there is 
one, has been the opposite. Spme coordinating agencies have been 
replaced by' consolidated governing boards (North Carolina and 
Wisconsin) and In onestate (Rhodelsland) the segmental governing boards 
were replaced by one governing board for all levels of education. Most of the /^^-^ 
cooVdinating boards have been strengthened. What this would seem to/ 
Indicate Is that the states at least have come to recognize that, if anything, in 
a perlodof possible retrenchment effective planning and coordination are 
even more crucial than In perlodsof expansion. The need formore effective 
differentiation of role and scope of institytlons, for development of 
complementation in contrast to competition among programs, arid for 
adequate information for decision making even at legislative levels Is that 
much more acute. 

In addi|[on to the types of changes noted which might be considered as 
interaal to the higher education system, there are other highly signlflpam 
developments that further alter the patterns of statewide doordin^tf^, in 
some respects, perhaps radically. At the time of lt^.passage,1h^^ucatlon 
Amendments of 1972 was hailed as a landmark piece o|J^lslatlon that 
wojjid have major Impact on all education beyondtheW^ school In spite 
of administrative foot dragging and inadequate fupdfn^, this prediction has 
in fact tUrned/Out to be true. The Act has llter^5^hanged the ground rules 
and, whethe/ Intentionally or not, redejifi^d roles and responslbllltles/Of 
instUutions/stsrr^srBndlhe federal^advernment. 
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First, and perhaps most important, it redefined the universe of federal and 
state concern with post-high SQhool education from higher education to 
postsecondary education. Traditionally we have tended to think of th6 
educational system as made up of schools on the elementary-secondary 
level, and colleges and universities on the post-high §chool leve|, W<hat the 
Act did was to bring national attention t<? the fact that this trad it iopert view is 
wholly inadequate. The components of postsecondary ed^t^tion have 
been around a long time. W^ave been dimly aware of tl>em, but in some 
cases acted as though they did not exist. considered^lHem as engaged in 

' "training" rather than education, or even considered them as alternatives for 
persons who for whatever reason could not beadmitted into the "system." 
We suddenly cffscovered that the.number^Kpebple involved in education 
beyond the high school or over the age6f compulsory school attendarice 
was HBorp than triple the number <5f students in collegiate institutions. 
According to the National Comprilssion on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education. 9.3 million stud^fs were in collegiate institutions in 1973, but in 
excess of 34 million students ^(th is figure may be conservative) were 

' engagetflrTother klpds of postsecondary education. f^rof;n the standpoint of 
statewide planning alone, any major shift among students in different 
categories of postsecondary education could radically change concerns for 
the types of Institutions being planned. The Act, in other words. 6y the very 
redefinition of the universeof postsecondary education, created new prob- 
lems and opportunities for planning at all levels, 

Tbisshift to postsecondary education created problemsof definition, raised ' 
questions about the applicability of our management information systems, 
/ and added a vastly wider cast of characters to those concerned with the 
implications of decision making In" relation to postsecondary education at 
the state level. It raised questions about the very paradigm of post-high 
school and advanced education we had been using for planning and 
information purposes on institutional, state, and federal levels. The new 
universe includes proprietary schools; postsecondary vocational schools, 
whether public or private; schools not currently eligible for student aid, 
ranging from special language schools to schools on how to become a 
croupier; and the widest of all— "formal and informal learning opportunities 
offered by such organizations and groups as churches, libraries, museums, 
art galleries^ labor unions, public radio and television, civic organizations, 
industrial organizations, professional organizations and chambers of 
commerce throughout the nation."^ Even if for practical purposes at the 



^Natiqnal Commission on the Financing of Postsecon^lary Education, Financing 
♦ Postsecondary Education in the United States (Washington: U.S. ^Government 



Printing Office, 1974). p. 18. 
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f>resent time th is last largest group is not considered, the r^ge of concern 
or*^ plaiiners consfltytes a new ballpark. And that last group can hardly be 
^lirtilnated for long in the ll§ht of oth^r developments including renewed 
emphasis on life-long learning. 

The.Act went further than tj:^retically changing 4he universe: It imple- 
mented at least signifi6ar>tparts of the change in three ways with direct 
imbact on the States. F)rst, under Title IV on student assistance, students 
attending accredited fii^roprietary schools are eligible for federal student aid. 
Seciorld, in Section 140, congress established a National Commission on 
the financing of f ostsecohd^ry Educatipn charged to investigate not the 
financing of higher education alone, but postsecondary education, and to 
report back It^indingsand recommendations. Although the commission in 
its report desalt primarily with liigher education, its very discussion of the 
compphems of postsecondarv education makes it impossible to overlook 
other Mripas in futuredlscussiohs. Third, and mostdramatic, the Act directed 
that aW state that wishes to secure funds under Title XA»(community 
colleg0y^). Title XB (postsecondary> occupational education), or Section 

)'mprehensive statewide planning) shall establish or designate a ^ 
atsecondary education commission "which is broadly and equitably 
™tive of the general public and public and private nonprofit and 
ineim/ Institutions of postsecondary education in the state. . 
/ardlesp of legislative history and any confusions embodied in Section 
1 202 as a rjpsu It of comprom ises by the conference coTnmittee, through this 
section the federal government for the first time recognized (particularly \fy 
' Section 12G|3) the Importance of general statewide planning and the state's 
responsibility for it. and Insisted 4liat^tatewide plajnning be general enough . - 
to take into Account the range of postsecondary educatton - _ 



Section 1203^lso made it possible for the spates fo consolidate under the 
state postseciandary education comm isslons ^e higher education facilities 
commissionsiand the sta'te agency administering the continuing ecJucation 
,and "commur^ify sen/Ice programs (Title I). It-»was thus designed to 
encourage cprtsolldation rather than • proliferation of stateyagencies 
responsible for administering federal programs. / , 

In TitleX which Has not to date been activated, jhe Act called for statewide 
'planning u rider the 1202 commission for community colleges an<\ 

ocpupational education, and it specifically recognized that such planning 
- cannot take place in a vacuum and that to be effective it m0st be carried out 

in the context o^ planning for postsecondary education as a whole. 

. Ope other part of the Act also focused on the States and has implications for 
changing patterns in state coordination. This is the State Student Incentive 
Grant Program, which provides matching funds to.new or additional state 
funds for student assistance. To receive such funds» a state must apply 
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' through a single state agency adrplnlstering the state's student grant 
" program^.Although in a numbero f states the agency adm inistering the state, 
'Student aid proaram is notthe^ordinatingi or governing agency, in^ many 
states they are the sarpB; it. wtfuld^^ftm clear that llfthbse where the^^ are. 
,;; different, at least the planning for st^JdeJ^t aid mustin^part be a function of. 
the cenJralDjannIng agency. More, recent developments indicate the 
posS'ibilit^fnatthe State Studept Incentive Grant Program may becdmethe 
key for coordination ot federal and state programs In the developrftent of<$i 
more coherent national-state delivery system. Ifvthis should become the 
^^^se, the pattern and role of'state agency .(Operation and planning injlh1% 
(, an^ may* be considerably enhanced. 

Most educators are well aware of the subsequent hiatdrypfthe activatidaof 
the provisions in the Eiducation Ameni;lments of 1972i;The U.Sy Office of' 
Education attempted to develop guidelfnps foitthe 1202 commissions aind in 
tha process involved a wider range ofconspltation with tttepostsecondfary 
^ ^"edMcition'^community than ever before or since in the history of federaf 
ieglslation! The reviaid guideline^^ were* ready to be released when it was 
decided by the administration to hpid them up Indefinitely because there 
wa^,no interttion pf funding Section .1203 or?- Title X. In fact, the 
.^• kdm In ist ratio fi refused to cecdmmend fuQdi'pg fprnjiostof the Act, with the 
exceptio'ipjs of the Basic E|iucational Opportunity Grants and Developing 
Institutions. Guidelines w6re also developed but rttever releasfed for the 
St€lte Student Incehtiye Granrt Program. Congress, however, for fiscal, 1974 
^apprpved $3 mihidn under Section 1203 and $19 million i^hderthe State^ 
Student Incentive Grant Program. ■ „ , . ' 

Of the $3 million appropriat6cJunp(er Section" 1203, $2 million vyas withheld 
' ''^o' "phase out" the high'er education facilities comrn^lssions, leaving only $1o 
rrH^Mon for statewide planning. On March 1, 1974^ U,S. Commissioner of 
^Edub^lon John^.bttiaa. without cbenefit of guidelines, wrote to ttie/ 
governbfs of eac(5 stale and territory inviting them tp es^tabltefi or designate- 
a comml$^onr6raugmentahexistjng one, if the state wished toapply forthe 
planning tMnds and to do so in aceordance.with the conditions stated \n the 
Act. . . X 

Given th6 fact that soJittle money was involved and that the procedure of 
' designating or §ppointirVg1202pommjsSions would be a painful process In 
sof^e states, the responj^eo^tthe states has been overwhelming. Forty-three 
states^^e District "of Colur^b^a, and three territories responded by 
estatJlJshlng^or developing cor1fi|Tiisslons. Sij^tati^s. becausV of local 
condition§, responded by electing rtqt to establisrft:ort)missions at:thistime 
but repprled that they expected ^to estat^ish commissions in the futurB. One 
/state Was grrable toi^act without legislative aathorization, and only one ^ 
eligible territory did not respond at all. Fifteen states established new 
coirtmissions; in two cases the newcommisslonsincltjdeall the memberspf 

- ; ■ ^ ^ .13"'- •■■ . . . 
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ttie existing comTnission and the current executive officer is also the oifficer 
of the new bomm!ssl9n^.Nift0teen states aesignated existing comfnissions 
and ninjB states augmeated existing commissions. It should also be noted 
' that three of the new cornmissions^were established by legislative actioa' 
'prior to. trie Ottina letter^s succe^ssors to previously existing agencies in* 
those state?. One other fascinating fbotnote is that the three states that had , 
no coordinating agency or consolidated governing board all established^ 
1202 commissions. , ^ ' ' . ^ . 

t . ^ * ' ^ : . . • 

The critical question is why did the states respond so overwhelmingly? It 
could hawJIy be because of current federahfundjng. With 47 states and 
territories respond rng/,,the total amount available to any ^ate would be 
approximately $2^,000,^ States |ire> currently spending iTj excess of $15 
rfiillionvfor planning purposes^. The 'administration has recommended no 
additional funding for fiscal 1975. While Congress r^ay appropriate some 
funding under Section 1 203, perhaps in excess oft^iecurrent figure, it is not . 
Jikely to be a large amount. There appears to be Ifttle chaqce of funding this 
year for Title X. It thus ban hardly be\the funds .thatencouraged the 
response. It would seem tome that the only ansvyer that can begiven is that 
tfie expansion of atatevyide planning t6 the' range of postsecondary 
'education is ah idea 'Whose time has come, and the states are convinced of 
it. I know of no other cleve|opn]ent with as direct and farrreaching 
implications for changing patterns in statewide 'coordination and 
.governance asthis. It would seem to mea^"" that gover.nors and legislatures 

* are convinced that one c^in no longer plan far any segment of the post- 
secondary' education '.community, -inpluding public' higher- education, 

, without taking the range of postsecondary .educatiori^ntb.' account. . ^ 

If anything, the response to the limited funding under the State Student 
Incentive Grant Program^was even more phenomenal. Fifty-one states and, 
territories indicated interest. Twenty-eight of *the"sf have existing or 
ongoing student ^id programs;. eleven have^authorize0'*such programs for 
next year. Eleven ,more expect their jegiSlatures to enact programs before 
-March 25, 1975. Ohty four states in^JIcated that they did. not intend to 
inaugurate such a program at this time. As of June 1, 1^74, 37 states had 
actually submitted applications, fvfeither congress nor the administration 
Gah complain of a lack' o1 interest or state responsiveness in relation?to* 
eitherthe 1202 commissions pr the SJate Student Incentiy^ Grant Program, 
even though fpr many states each fJrbgram represents a neWbr modified 

• departure. * ' * 

» • *^ '' ... " , 

It wodld seem clear that whether the coordinating or governing agehcy is 
the designated 1202 commission and/qrthe stafestudentaid agency br not, 
it wilrdf nece^lty in Its planning efforts have to encompass a broader scope 
^_jHlihe.or^e-hand, and recognize that aid to students is an integral part of the 
state's comrnitment on the other. This amonQ other things has implications' 
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forthe Information systema and bata bases that c^n be use^, and may call 
for re\^|sionsSn current systems. Informatipn currently availabletfrogi spme 
sectors^ of posjsecondary education is either nonexistent or extremely 
sketch>A It may, as I have suggested elsewhere, call fqr a newapproach«that 
does no\ invalidate current systems, but r^thercalls for developing new arid 
indigenoiis' systems in segments not now tJovjBred and then developing- 
comparisons on highe?' levels of -aggregation. This jnay hasten the 
development of achievement or competency-based, measures' of 
eelucatibn^l progress in place of the old reliance on credits and hours as 
. educational counters.. 

This broadening of horizons in statewide planning and coordination may 
also have an important meliorating or even counteracting effect On the 
issues raised in the early part of th-ls paper. It is true that as Idng as we 
.cbncentrate on traditional; college-age students, the picture is orre of 
decreasing nuirnbers qnd the need for rietrenchment, consolidation, and 
curtailment. However, with the widter view that includes postsecondelry 
education s^d^nts of all ages past compulsory school attenda'nce', with 
Increasing emphWsis on life-long learning, the picture may not be so bleak. 
If state agencledSand institutions begin to plan now to meet the varying 
educational heeds of students of all ages, to recognize and encourage 
movement back and forth among the sectors of postsecondary education, 
to open up traditional curricula to encbur^iQe students to become involved 
at appropriate stages in their own lives— in other words, to meet ^he variety 
of postsecondary education neecte of the citizens of the country— the 
potential may not be nearly so limited as the. prophets of gloom suggest. 
This will, however^ require far clearer definition of ln&titgtioj^al goals, role, 
and scope than has usually tjeen the case. It will require that coordinating 
agctncies concentrate far more directly on articulation among segments 
thanks been the case in the past and that all of us work together to break 
down ^he most p0rslstent of educational orthodoxies in the various 
segments of postsecondary Education. 

Among the many issues reHjnalning Is a very persistent question that is likely 
to be heightened by rhostaf the trends we have been considering. This is an 
old question in a new guise. V\^lll not the trends we have been discussing, 
both the constricting and the broadening trends, l4ad to greater 
centralization, control, and homogerfization of postsecondary education? 
First, I would like t^ divide the question. I thinK the question of 
homogenizatk>n as it relates to^planning and coordinating agencies, even to 
consolidated governing boards, is a red herring. Thafhomogenization has 
occurred in higher Education rtiay be undeniable, but those who fear 
homogenization forgpt that it occurred hot under the influence of 
coopJinating boards but in the period of competition forstudentsJA theSOs 
and early 60s, when /n^tltutiqns became progressively selective in their ^ 
atternpts to copy each other. Tpktns well documented by JeKcks and 
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Reisman.Thpm^jor th rust of coordinating and planning agencies has been, 
il anything, In ttie opposlte*dlrecIlon— that Is, In the direction of attempting 
to work with Institutions in defining role and sl^QPe to preserve their 
uniqueness and their corrVibutlon to the higher education "fecene. 

The question of centralization is d differeitt one. Planning and coordination 
..require botfi information and decision making. In his concern about the 
impact of management and Information systems, Earl Chejt states, "Power 
goes with Information, As information goes to higher levels ^In the 
orgamzatlon, the power to decide and the practice of deciding goes there 
too.*''^ A'SQri the one hand the decisions become tough and on the other, the 
horizon in which inform^atlon is needed broadens, there is a danger of 
increased centralization. But there are counteracting factbrsand there is^ 
third and more dan^erou^alt^rnatlve that should not be overlooked. First 
the counteracting factors: neither planning nor coordination cary&e 
effectiv/e'for long if the process does not include the integral involvement of 
the institutions and egehcies planned for. If there Is any clear message from 
the Education Commission of the States' Task Force on Coordination, 
"Governance and Structure^it is this. Library shelves are lined with plans that 
were%never implemented because they were devised in the abstract. One of 
the aims or goals of planning is tp help devoiop the consensus which makes 
impjementation possible; this cannot be dor>e without the participation of 
the unit« or institutions or systems plannedJor, This Is one \^ry Important 
side of the picture and the state agency that overlooks thl$ is headed for self- 
destruction. ^. ^ * . ^ ' 

The othe/ side of the picture is that centralization in relation to the overview 
is frequently also accompanied by the recognition pf the importance of 
decentralization, bath for effective segmental development In the planning 
process and in impjemeptatlon. The wise state agency Is likely to recognize 
that the task is too large to be carried out wholly centrally even with 
■ institutional involvement. Accordirfgly, a number of states have already 
begun to move in the direction of creating planning and Iniplementatlori 
regions within thestate. At I^a6t nine states— Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
lOljchlgan, Minnesota. New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Vlrgin- 
la^have moved to sQm6 degree in the direction of encouraging or creating 
planning regions. This may well be a trend that will increase and perhaps, 
should Iricrease, So long as the cervtral agency does effectively coordinate 
the planning in the regions, such centralization may meam tha*t planning Is 
closer to the Institutions planned for and more fully involves them. Intone 
state, a radical reorganization was proposed that would have divided 
Institutions internally and set up regional governing agjBncles, In such a 
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case, th^ cure would have been worse than the iriDagined disease and the 
plan was rejected. ' 

A^inst concern for over-centrallzatlon, as real and legitimate as It Is, 
however, should beplaced the third alternaJlvS. This third alternative is not 
just a figment of imagination. This is tlT6 alternative which would take 
planning and coordination out of the hands of an agency primarily 
responsible for and us,ually representative of postsecondary education, and 
lodge it directly in the legislative 05 executive branch of government 0r in a 
planning agency for all state affairs for whom education is only amother 
competing prferrty. With the development of mqfe extensive legislative and 
state budget office staffs, if the postsecorijij^tery education community is not 
able to work effectively with a postsecondary education agency, this is a 
real alternative. 




The patterns, the problems, andmie scope of statewide coordination have 
changed radically frdi(n the Mnod of the 60s. One of the fascinating and at 
times frustrating aspects of statewide planning and coordination is the 
constantly sh Ifting natbr^f the task. We are in a different world today. The 
stakes in successful pl^fnning and coord ini^tion are high. We have an oppor- 
tunity not only tQ<fiyj6^t disaster but also, in Cooperation with thewider post- 
'.secondary eduction 9omm,uh^, to hejp develop the kind of post- 
secondary education sv^st^m which will meet the needs of students of all 
ages durino^ne last 2 d0cades of this century. 
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The organic political institutions of our democratic society abhof^vacuums 
Our constantly changing social needs require continuous adaptation 
institutional forms in order to eliminate vacuums and meet changing.! 
demands. Persons responsible forthese changing institutions^mover 
to fill any vacuums of responsibility, power, or orgarilzatlon re<:|uired 
Order for governmental operations of all types to be performed effect!' 

Thi^ paper highlights twa developments which may be hellpful in con- 
sidering future adaptations in the organization and admin istration of higher 
education. First, statewide coordinating or governing boards with 
educationally oriented staffs— in place of remote, hidaen officials in distant^ 
offices of diversified state agencies—are moving/ gradually to making 
critical decisions about higher education. Second, changes taking place in 
organization and administration of multiunit business organizations may 
provide' some leads to the most effective assignment of responsit;)ilities to 
coordinating boards and to individual higher education institution$. BotVi of 
these aspects, if careWJIy developed, can lead to obtimum use of resources 
and maximum oppdifuntty within our society fof the higher ediicatior^l 
services needed. "^^^ 



First, higher education during the past quarter of a century, noW defined 
, more broadly than,at anytime in previous history, provides a prime j9xam pie 
of jaower vacuums^ filled in unfortunate ways. By the middle 1050s, the 
increasing proportion of state budgets going Into higher education caused 
numerous dislocations in previously existing funding pattei-ns and 
relationships between state government and the various institutions or 
sysJtems of institutions in the different states. McConnell p(ripoi(ited the* 
major problem which he developed as a result of executive budget^ and the 
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increasing power of sta<e departments administration, finance, and/or 
budget. In his introduction to Lyman Glehny's classic study Qf coordination, 
The Autonomy 'of Public Colleges, McConnell wrote: 

If coordination is not Exercised by formal or voluntary bodies created for the purpose, 
it will be effected' by external agencies. The two most likely outside sources are 
legislatures (in making appropriations or in establishing new institutions) and statet 
departments of finance, Legislatures find it increasingly difficult to resolve com- 
petitive claims for financial support. State departments of finance are usually pleased 
to take over the doordinaling function, , . . Deficiencies in the procedures ®f the 
educational institutions themselves present an open invitation to state budget 
officers to intervene in^lbeir affairs (quite'legally In most instances, probably). These 
deficiencies include failure of public institutions to support their requests for 
legislative support with objective data where possible, aggressive competition of 
institutions for pubJic funds, lack of systematic administrative procedures, and 
inefficient planning and use of plant and facilities. Because of such shortcomings, 
institutions have lost autonomy by default, and the best way for them to avoid further 
-external control by .executive agencies is to irriprove their own administrative 
operations. But this, it must be admitted, may not forestall undesirable incursions by 
finance departments. . . . There is no assurance that the officials who exercise these 
detailed and rigid controls are competent to make and impose educational policy. 
And make and impose educational policy they often do by their financial decisions.^ 

. hi 

At the same time McConnell and Glenny were studying "autonomy," the 
Committee on Government and Higher Education, chaired by^ Milton 
Elsenhower and directed by Malcolm Moos, completed Its study on "The 
, Campus and the State" and published The Efficiency of Freedom, which 
. basically dealt»with the same problem and emphasized the incursion of state 
officials into Ihe operation of higher educational institutfOns! The report 
^also emphasized the change'from decentralized institutlonahoperations to 
'highly centralized state administration. This waS based on the fact that: 

the conviction has spread that efficiency demands a tightly knit system of 
administrative centralization, with direction and control imposed from above. The 
practice of this philosophy of centralization has pointed implications for the 
traditional. indepeVidence of state colleges and uni\<^rsjtie&. Many ^'state officials 
believe that institutions of higher education should be brought undei^th^ state's 
system of uniform administration. Influential state officers argue that if central 
controls can be applied successfully to such activities as highways, conservation, 
and other regular state programs, they are equally valid fonhighereducatlon. Beyond 
question, centralized budget-^iaklng is the most powerful of the devices created as 
instruments of central tontrol.^ . ' 



'Lyman A. Glenny, Autonomy of Public Colleges: The Challenge of Coordination 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), pp. xiii-xiv. 

^Committee on Government and Higher Education, The Efficiency of Freedom 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959), p. 1 1. 
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The report ^goes on to point out that the^'Veal deeislon-maklng power 
resides at some remote spot in the state bureaucracy^'^and emphasizes that 
"public officials who may be jll-equipped tcfmake educational decisions are. 
moved into a position where they goverahigher education without bearing 
any visible responsibility for its success or failure."^ A problem of great 
concern was the preaudit by administrative officials after the legislative 
decision to make fbnds availably. This study recommended lump sum 
appropriations, or lacking lumpsum appropriations, it pressed for flexibility 
in the use of funds .allowing tran sfers between categories in the budget. The 
Moos study 'emphasized that the most critical problems In the recent past 
two decades (the 1940s and 1950s) related not only to the budget and pre- 
audits but also to centralized purchasing, statewide personnel controls, and 
^ale building program controls. 

Fortunately, in the ISyearssince these two majorstudieswerepublished, in 
some of the most centralized sftuations (states), great expansion has taken 
place in the numbers of statewide coordinating commissions or governing 
boards. These have been«widely develop^^, and state departments of 
■ administration or finance reluctantly and graidMally have transferred some 
power$ to these agencies. Recent impbrtant analyses of these problems 
indicate the major changes that have taken place and provide 
recommendations for improved institutional arrangements in the future. In 
April 1 971, the Carneg ie Commission made a series of recommendations on 
coordination and planning, emphasizing the coordinating agency as a 
"buffer- and coqjmunicator"^ between the institutions and legislative or 
executive agencies. At the present time, 47 of the 50 states and the 
Commonwealth of .Puerto Rico have legislatively or constitutionally 
established agencies responsible for statewide coordination, planning, 
and/or governance of'highei^ education in their states. Twenty bf these 
agencies have governing responsibilities pnd 27 basically are coordinating 
agencies. In the same year (1971) Glenny, Berdahl. Palola, and Paltridge 
.provided a handbook with guidelines for practice in state coordination and 
governance. Where the previous long-term trend had been toward 
coordinating boards they had noted the sudden reversal In several states 
toward statewide governing boards. Utah, West Virghia, Maine. North 
Carolina, and Wisconsin, a widely diversified group of states, have moved In 
this direction. Other states^^ tended to strengthen-thecontrol responsibilities 
of their coordinating boards. 

These changes, all designed to make more effective use of limrted 
''resources, provide for important educatlofial judgirients, particularly 



* 3|bid., p. 12. 

^Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The Capitol and the Campus (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. t971), p. 30. 
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regarding planning activities, to be mide by educationally oriented 
professionals rather than i?ureaucrats in distant executive and 
administrative offices of the state. 

Finally, in 1973, the Education Commission of the States, in its analysis/of 
coordination , governance and structure of postsecpndary education , nf;rade 
a number of strong recommendations ^eluding/ 

that each state delirfeate levels of authority of cooj;^inatlor) and .governance, and 
develop state pianis sugges/ingJevels of decisiorr making consislent with those 
authorities. WImrever fe^^le in accordance with effective statewidjB planning, 
ecisions s^K^id be made as- close to the dr^erational levels as possible. An 
appropria^ balance, which again may vary from/State to state between centralization 
and decerWalization and between control and/autonomy, is.essenti^t fdr sufficient* 
flexibility toVieet changing conditions on botfn institutional and statewide levels."® 



The ECS report provided three poissib^e pa^erns dealing with the level of 
decision making for higher education between state government, the 
coordinating or the governance elemervt^nd the ihs.t,ituti6ri. Each of the ^ 
three possible models for the distribution of^werand responsibility moves 
away from final decision making on educational matters by executive and 
legislative functionaries. " " 

The second major point of this paper relates to documented change in 
multiunit American companies. Of course, the caveat must be made that 
edufcational institutions have markedly different basic , purposes than 
Apnerican profit-making corporations.^^Nevertheless, organizational theory 
in the operation of large sophisticated' business, q^ganlzations , has many 
similarities to organizational theory in the c^velopjng state systems of post- 
secondary education. Since large-scale business brgaaizations developed 
much earlier than most of the groupings of po^tsecondary institutions, 
advantages and disadvantages which have been proven over the years may 
furnish valuable Insights which can b6 hrelpful in providing optimal patterns 
of organization in systems of postsecondary education. 

Comparisons between effective' business organizations and effective' 
systems of postsecondary educational institutions may be helpful to 
boards, legislators, governors, and other state executives in making 
ultimate decisions regarding the best manner in which to establish systerns 
of postsecondary education within their states, Qlenny has stated that it 
is"ironicthat the higher education community that slavishly copied models 
of industrial corporation governance and control in the past should Tgnore 



« Education Commission of the States, Coordination or Chaos? Report of the Task 
Force on Coordination, Governg^nce and*SI;)"ucture of Postsecondary Education " 
(Denver: Author, 1973). p. 105. I ' i 
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current corfifcrate patterns of decentralization intq major and at times 
competing segments, especially of corporate conglotnerates."^ 

.The "multicompanies," which include many of the best managed large 
corporations in the United States and the cpnglomerates which have 
developed since World War |l, have valuable ex|»erience which may prove 

-quite useful as higher education hfioves into Its new developing 
organizational forms. 

^ Many of the mu Uicom pan jes, or multiun it compan ies as«they are sometimes 
described, have develpped decentralized forms of organization which hav^ 
been strll<ingly successful. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr„ writing abopt this idea, said 
that "the concept . . . goes by the oversimplified name of decentralization. 
The General Motors type of organization— co-ordinatgd in policy and 
decentralized in administration— not only has worked we^:for us, but also 
has become standard pr^ictice in a large part of American industry."^ He 
further emphasized that !'the last necessary key ip c(ecentralizat1on with co- 
ordinated control . . . was the concept that if we had the means to review 
and judge the** effectiveness of operations we could safely^ leave the 
prosecution of those operations to the men in charge of them."* Since the 
1920s when SJpan first developed this decentralized model, it has become 
widely used, particularly during the last 25 years, by such interesting 
examples as Textron, one of the major leading companies in this category, 

^ Interco; Jim Walter Corporation, Safeway * Stores, General E^lectric, 
McGraw-Edison, Koppers, and Amfac. All of these companies are large, 
diversified, and spread out geographically. In terms of gi^ss income per 
year, all of them are large and some are quite large: «^ 

Company Annual Incomer " 

^ * Textron $1.9 billion «^ 

Interco ' - 1.1 billion 

Jim Walter Corp! , 1 billion 

, McGraw-Edison 825 million 

/Vmfac 750 milribn 

Safeway Stores 7 billion ^ 

Gejjerjal Electric 11.5 billion . 

K^c^r%* 612 million 



'Lyman A. Glenny. Robert O. Berdahl. Ernest G. Palola, and James G. Paltridge, 
' Coor&fhating Higher Education in the 70s (Berkeley: University of California, 1971), 

■Alfred P. Sloan. Jf.,My^iB^rs with Geheral Motors (Garden City, N.Y.i'Doubleday, 
1972), p. XV. 
»lbid.,p. 159. 
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All of thiese companies share the decentralized mode of operation and, in 
many cases, are highly successful in their operation, in greal contrast to 
centralized competitors, For J9xample, Interco has been extremely 
successful In ^gontrast to Gefiesco, a comparable size Centralized 
organization which had (;leclining"^rofits for 4 years and a huge loAs during 
the past year.^o Safeway Stores with its decentralized system of operation 
has been hlQhly successful, while the comparable size Grea} Atlantip and 
Pacific Tea Compeln^ has been described as "close to being a corporate 
disaster,"'' ^ 

All of these successful decentralized multicompani^s have^characteristics , 
which are common to their methpd of operation. First, they have relatively 
small central office staffs. Interco, for example, has only 40 employees o|i its 
total headquarters' staff; Textron has a headquarters ,3taff of 135 in 
e9sence, many of these multicompaniesare described as 'l6derations" with 
relatively flat organizational design. 

Jim Walter Corporation is eyen described as having a system of '*'colleglal 
management, a form designed to "create a sense of common'purpose 
and mutual interest that will motivate and encourage Initiative, . . ."'^ The 
method of operation is described as follows: 

V 

Middle managers have complete authority over their operations. The corporate 
executives do not issue directives. Instead, the initiative in sbeking advice flows up 
from, and across, all lower levels of management. And because the corporate staff's 
role is to pro ide counsel rather than Issue orders, managers feel free to speak up, 
whether they have problems or ideas. 

Although c€ ntral office functions vary somewhat among the organizations, 
there are some common, characteristics besides small size of the central 
office jstaff; which can be instructive for the planning of other large, 
divers/fied, and geographically-distributed organizations, such as sjate 
systems of higher education. 

Central offices in a decentralized system are responsible for the 
development of overall policy, for master plannir\g, often for large £Japltal 
costs, and for fiscal controls. Executive structures are strearplinjBd to 
facilitate fast decision making oh impfbrtant policy issues^whlch do have to 
b^ dijsfcussed with ceritc^lj^ffices However, operating declsiqh making on 

^°Business Week, June 8, 1974, p. 40. 
"Fortoes, May 15, 1974, p. 78. 
''FoffL/ne;" March 1973, pp. 196-203. 
'3|bld., p. 115. 
^^Ibid., p. 117. 
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important issues is placed at the divisional level. Orie of Textron's company 
presidents has been quoted as saying, "Real happiness with Textron is the 
way Providence (the headquarters office) manages, which is to say without 
interference. Other than, that we are left alone. It is a ... lot different from 
Litton and others I have bumped injo."'^ Typically, the presidents of the 
internal companies of a multicorripany meet monthly as an operating board. 
Monthly report^^re filed wittv the central office, with quarterly visits by the 
senior central office staff to? the operating divisional company. Central 
manag^meatis normally by "exception" rather than by standard, required 
procedural handbooks. The hands-off **decentralizatioh" serves as a 
motivato/to the individual institutions 




Among the most important procedural responsibilities assigned to separate 
units/are the following: (1) Tmre is local planning of the goals, program*, 
and/alternative possibilities, which are submitted along with the fiscal plan 
to /he central office. Objectives for the near-term and the long-term are 
worked out cooperatively, and these objectives are used as the basis for 
later evaluation ,throt/gh analysis and auditing, (2) The units normally 
tniyxxtain their oyvn accounting, personnel, and payroll systems and 
records, (3) lr}/4ddition„ they do their own purchasing. (4) They conduct 
their own minor construction programs.' (5) They operate their own 
"production" facilities, set local standards of achievement, and establish 
y internal procedures needed to achieve them, 

I Some large companies, of course, operate on a cer>tralized and far more 
authoritarian basis, and with considerable effectiveness. For example, 
/ "Northwest Industries with Ben W, Heinaman as president (formerly 
president of the Illinois Board of Higher Education) was ba?ically run frbm 
the. central' office and by the president. Although his operation was 
described as "one-man rule,"^« he stated that his philosophy was "strong 
decentralization of day-to-day operatiohs ahd very strong controls over 
goals, plan^ning, and capital^experjditures," and further that "if the 
* conglomerate entity has a genuine goal, it is based on a rigorous theory of 
diversification coupled with management in the interest of the individual 
companies/''^ Thus, in spite of its strong centralized structure, Northwest 
Industries still provide^ decentralized operation based on 4-yearplans with 
a formal annual budget reviewed 3 times a year, ^ 

' ■ /. 

With the increasing size and diversification af the higher education 
enterprise and the strong movement toward coordination W governance by 
multiinstitution governing boards and headquarters offices, the 
decentl^ized pattern of these successful companies may\ well i^erve as a 



V 



'^Business Week, October 7, 1972, p, 67, 
'^Business Week, March 26. 1973, p, 60. 
'/Ibid. 
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model to be followed^by legislators and boards of trustees. In making the 
ultimate decisions regarding actual methods of policy determination and 
operation, the evrldence. over the last 50 years from these multlunit 
companies shquld be extremely ^helpful In detekmlnlng the levels of 
educational decision making, providing for operatlonBl autonomy In higher 
educational institutions, and thus making the mosOeffectlve use of the 
resources provided for these critical social instltutj/pns. 
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Chapter 3 



/Effecting change in state systems: 
the analytic use of information 

«• 

^ John b. MlUett 

Vice President, Academy for Educational Development 
[Chancellor Emeritut/Ohto Board of Regents 

In order to discuss the analytic use qf information, two definitions must be 
presented and understood: (1) a definition of "effejcting change" and (2) a 
definition of postsecondary education. ' . ' 

The assumption In this discussion is t|itft the primary oblectlve In the use of 
a data structure is to effect change. If |his objective Is Indeed the pu rpose in 
accumulating a data base, then a statewide bgard ofjnigher education must 
have some idea of the changes which it^^vi;^es to effect. Various, 
possibilities exist for various kinds of^change whlc|i may be desirable in a 
state system of higher education. Serine of these possible changes will be 
considered later. Here, the point i^ thaf an inforcnation structure is 
developed to serve some very definite objectjves,"and that these objectives 
need to be known before there can beany assurance that our data collecting 
and analytical effdrls will meet our perceived requirements. 

\The other preliminary comment concerns the uses of thisi word 
Vposts^cor^dary." As at\^ individual who ha6 devoted all but 4 years[of his 
\p^rofession^\l life to the clause of higher education, I must copfess a certain 
bheasiness "^nd discomfort with the use of this term, "postsecx^ndary/^l 
iUir\k I understand t^e motivation in this thrust for a larger orbroader 
definition of ^ducatidHbeydnd the high school. On the one hand, tfjere is a 
desire lo encourage youth tb think in terms of education other than that 
providea\by the tradltbnal (Collegiate sector, or as I prefer, the higher 
educatiorrsectV- On tne other hand, there is also present a desire to limit 
the expans^bn Of higher education, either because there are too many 
disappointments^ ahead for some youth as higher' education becomes 
unfversally available or because higher education is considered beyond the 
abilVtlesofallyoutti. Withdut exploring these motivations here, I wish only to^ 
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empfjliajzethat whef) we expand ourarea of concern from higher education 
to ppstsecondary ^ducation^ we had better know what our motivations are. 

-Four important considerations must {je discussed: (1) the desirability of 
ecoaomy In an'^ infdrrriajtlon sysfem; (2) thep^osslble uses blinformatipn; 
(3) the irrational fear of information within our institutions of'wgher 
education; (4) some specula|loQ about the ghangftg clrcurristances:"ln 
information use. / - ' > 

There is, I believe^, suelt a thing in higher ^education as to.o.rhuch 
inlormation, 6spec1"al!y at the level of a state "board of higher edtication. I 
believe this generalization because I have seen it happen In-at leaM two 
•stales, and It raay^ell havehappi^ned fh others. Thanks to the marvels of 
electfgnic data processing » almost any kind of qyantitative information can 
be'provlded In overwhelrning detail by most colleges. and universities^Bitt 
let us^ not deceive ourselves into thinking the^t data coJIection and 
^transmission are«lnexpenslve, arid let ui avoldjh^ ti^^irafihirTking^attbe 
more Informatidn-we hav^ ;he better wlllJber'our^de6lsion's. 

Jhe firstrissentiaMn an InformatkJrT system is art ar^lytical frarjieyvork, an 
understand injg of Kfst what^irfformatlon- we need for a particular purpose 
and of how we Intend use the information.* If we have an analytical 
framework, and If we are .sure that the framework js usable for decislQO- 
making purp6ses, then we can achieve some economy in our mfbrrnationr 
collection and analysis. There Is no pqint in having information just forifie 
saike of'infof'matlon. What we want jh state man^g^rnent Is the infiarrfiation 
y^fe need for sta|e d^dlsiqn mfiklRg,,and what we want Is si/ch'lnfprmatfbn in 
i usable form. ' '.^ ^-^ 

Here it is important to emphasize the difference between management 

information and policy information. If*th^re Is indeed sgch a difference, then 

the information requirements for a management administrator wiH be 

dUferj^nt from those for a policy adfnin Istratpr. Thus-a state board of higher 

, education wl>ich Is a platnnlng and coordinating k^erfcy^will have needs for 

Information somevyhat "different from thOse appropriate to a statetvide 

governing doard. - . " / 

- • r ^ • * 

When t became chancellor for the Ohio Board of Regentsjn 1964, I was 
convlnced^h'kt the board^needed just as^soon as possiblea master plan and 
a uniform tijiformatibn system. The board members agreed^ indeed, they 
had commls^ion€fd a maister.'plan study 6 months before I became 
chancellor. This study, compfeted 6 mofTths Iat6r, was of inestimable valup 
in the development bf# master pll^ji e^nd In the pfosecutlgn of-the planning 
tod^ of the Ohio Boaif^^d of Regeht^.'fhe ne^ for a, uniform informJitiO'n 
' ^ysteriD was two-fold: td provide data^bout instfiiptional programs essential . 
to gfesess progress in theaccomplishmdnt oithe maister plan,'and to provide 
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the b^sis for the budget authority of the board. Thus the uRiform 
Information system was coi*stftjcted within" a /mutually relrlforcing 
analytical framework:.a framewor}y>f program experience and a framework 
for the analysis, of res'ourc^trtlzatlon. ' ' 

FjSirtunately, the development of our uniform information system in 1965 
had been preceded by at least 5 years of discussion and data gathering 
•carried on by the presidents of the six state universities In Ohio and their 
staffs. The board of regents did notstart from azero base of -information or 
of purpose. The needs Itad already. been well defined and the (data basetq 
meet these fieeis was in process of development. The board of regents built 
upon an eaflier experience and a felt sense of need, ' ' 

The selcond concern regardmg the uses of information is important here. 
What a state board of h Igher education needs to know depends upon what it 
expects to do. In Ohio in there were two basic objectiyesiforthe board 
of refgentsjOne objective was to.provide the instructional programs and the 
requisite pRysical facilities to meet the demands of the tidal W?p/e of 
students. The other objective W^jS to achieve an equitable bas*is ?or the 
distribution of current operating appropriations and pap'Wal improvement 
appf;opnations among the variojus state-supported campuses. With .time 
and experience the second objective was formulated in somewhat broader 
terms: to. establish a minimum base of .needed resources for each state- 
supported campus. It was n^dessary tocometothis broader objective when 
It became apparent that the size of the Instructional, fees charged to 
students wa§ a polipy declsMJh ^hich the governor and the/ general 
assembly wish^'l^o^ake durlhg the ap ' ^ 

Thejjrfiform Information systerr) was nottpo difficult or too formidatflejo'' 
:J^sign andtb implement when we werecertain about the uses t<^ be rpade of 
the Infofmatipn provided. We wanted enrollment data by various 
instructional programs in ord6r to determine student demand and to 
measure this d^rfland against social nefeds for educated t^nt. We wanted 
data about enrollment, staffing, and costs in order to ^^blish a basic cost 
requirement for various instructional programs andtd insure the provision 
of thesecost requirements through the appropriatiorrl&iction of the governor 
and general assembly. The Infbrmdtlon co llectea'was usable and was ysed[ 
This fact was an essential reassuranceJo alRhe^ate-supported colleges 
and iJniversities. This fact was also a guarantee of a certairv economy In our 
idata collecting and analytical activities 



To be sure, no information syste^ can be entirely ^static, because Ss 
information-uses change, so willlnformatlon require^n^nts.change. A good 
Illustration IS our experience h/ohio with a student financial assistance 
program. When theO|n.io Boafd of Regents bfegari to Operate in 1963-64, the 
deyelopmen! o*f astate-wide^tudentaid endeavor wa^notcorttemplated. or 
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at teast was not a matter of top priority. Asa consequence, the board of 
regents had not collected any. data about tfie family income levels of 
students enrolled in public institutions ofhighereduc;^ti6n. We knewa great 
deal about the geographical origins of our students; we knew nothing about 
their socioeconomic status. The issu^of family incorne became important 
• in 1969 when the whole subject of instructional charges to students became 
a major political issue, ^ ' , 

When ther 1969-71 biennial budgot was under consideration in Ohio, the 
n6ed for itiore income to support higher education programs could be met 
in only one of two ways. One yl9ay was to increase state taxes and so raise 
additional revenue; the other way was to increase thacharg^s to students. : 
The governor was reluctant to recommend additiOoal taxes at that time and- 
so W:as inclined toward^an incrlase irr fetodentinstructional fees. The board ■ 
of re^^nts was willing to endorse an increase in feesTbutonly Jf at the same 
time the state government would adopft a student aid program so that none** 
of the Increase would fall uppn any undergraduate student from a family 
below the median famjjy income m the state. 

The first problem obviously was to know how many students a student aid 
program would have to assist, and so to calculate the costs ofvarious kinds 
,of student ai(^. arrangements. The Ohio Board of Regents had no such 
information, and the state univetsities protessed that they had no such 
information. We eventually obtained the information, but we had to acquirie 
it from ah outside agency, i might add here that the information provided 
proved to be remarkably accurate, and that in subsequent years we 
continued to rely on th is outride agency for family inpome data. Our bucjigiet 
predictions were quite accurate, and we were content to 'depend on this 
external source of information. 

Anpther example of use of information oCcuf^red In 1965, when the Ohio 
Boarp of Regentsdecided It would be desirable tocollect data abouf the age 
of students enrolled In various instructional programs. We wanted to know 
the propensity of students to enroll In particular programs by a^groups 
ar>d to determine art^, trends In such enrollment But these data oecame- 
especially useful when Xf)e selective servipe law was amended to eliminate 
deferments for students ^fter they had received their baccalaureate. You 
will recall that there was ^vldespread pante thereafter among Kjjaans of 
' gradM^te schools and of gr^aduate professional schools. It vi/as widely said 
\ that graduate enrollments and graduate professional enrollmentS'J(6ther 
than ln\(ie health professions) wouJd be reduced by one-half or tnore. 

In Ohio weVere fortunate to have data abouttheageof every singlestudent 
>#hrbjled by Wogram in every state-suppt)/t^d college and university. We 
foUhd4hattwoHhird8ofall our graduate and graduate professional students 
were o^er 26,"antlvSO were unaffected by the amendment of the selective 
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service law. With experience we learned that tKe impact of the amendment 
was tb reduce enrollments by a good deal less than one-third, fora variety of 
reasjons. 

Third, fear of Information does exist within many colleges and unlverajtles. I 
must confess to a considerable lack of sympathy with this fear, but have no 
doubts a^bout Its existence. Faculty members display this fear, but so also do, 
administrative-officials, Thesituation seems to arise from a concern about 
tiow information- wUl^e used, Faculty members fear that data aboLJ^t the 
costs of instructionalprogram? in relation to enrojiment will lead to the 
abolition of courses, and e¥enx>f faculty position^aculty members waftt 
Increased s^larie§, put they are opposed to the use of econdmlc or cost data 
to determind the value of particular bourses, particular subjects, and 
particular degrees. Faculty in large part are not willing to accept the 
prpposi^on that enrollments should be related to employment 
opportunities. And facylty members insist that research and public service 
, are outputs of the educational enterprise just as important as the instruction 
of students. They are accordingly fearful that information data will lead toa 
curtailment of their research ^iqd public service interests. 

^ X- • . • ' 

Fgr their part/adm4nistrators are fear|/t that agreatSr flow of datawill le^d 
to increased interference by state governments and by fede^l goyernmeht 
agencies with the autonomy 6f their enterprises. Every administrator ite 
convinced that in some subtle, ways the college or university he'or she: 
secves is different from any other college or university, that this difference is 
of great va[ue, and that it is threatened by Increased information. In 
addition, administrators are conc^rT§cl about the increased qosts of the 
data reporting requirements -b^g placed upon them. 1 know^ of one 
university president who Uxi^ear ordered that no response would-^^ made 
t^ any request for information about the university^ which was not 
accompanied by a offeck approximately equal to the expense of providing 
th^ data. Adm.hrM^rators have noted that every time .a new government 
agency becorrfes involved with higher education, it begins its work by 
sending out a questionnaire or a form to be filled out. AdministratQCS worry 
about t|)^use of fn formation by politicians and others who know little about 
the intricacies, tl^ cusfoms, and the attitudes of the academic cogimunity. 
Administrators perceive the world in Which^they live as threatening* and. 
they sTee ism increased flow of information as a^dmg to rather than reducing 
tfiose threats. / , 

, • ■ • 

flecently, one state university president resigned his office with a statement 
to the effect4hat he thought one of his greatest mistakes was giving too 
much Information to the faculty and to the student body. As he built an 
"open access" to the financing and other problems Of the state university, 
greater and greater anxiety about the future appeared among faculty 
members and students. These anxrStles expressed themselves in hostile 
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\ actions of various kinds which made management of the university 
MnCreasingly difficult, if not Impossible. In still anoljher university, a private 
^ one, I have found, a full and frank disclosure of all ayailabJe informatiprr^ 
theadrliinistratlon to the university senate, but in turn this disclosui:^ltas led 
to long and inconclusive debate about the action impJication^^ofthe data. 

. It does- /Httle gQod for those not currently respon^HSle for campus 
administration to b^Httjfe or iq Ignore these fears. They^re real and cannot 
be dismissed as unreasqnable or unjustified. We^ust recognize these 
fears, So alTwe can to calm\^^em and certainly ey^ythlHg possible to avoid 
adding to them. The instiptiohs^ higheredu^OTon in thb United States is in 

'^^a current state of shock, the shohk may bMu or shock because 

the future arrived soonenhan expelSv}^d:^ut the shock is here, and we must 
deal with it as best wec£ n. 

Finally, 1/ miilt em^tvaiJize several Ih^ngs about possible changing 
circumstances IrMlTe use of information. ObvioOsly the most Important 
changed/circumstance js the enrolih:\enl decline being experienced by 
many colleges and unWersities. Thesfe same institutions have discovered 
that thefy lack the in/ormation to explain what has happened and is 
happening. The decline in^ the enrollments of private colleges and 
^universities is attributed to the sizable gap between the tuition charged by 
private institutions and the tuition charged by public institutions. The 
decline in the enrollments of public colleges and universities isattributed to 
the decline in the market demand for college graduates and to the cessation 
of selective service. I submit that none ofi us really knows what has 
happened, and that It would be very worthwljiile to find out. " " 




Another changing circumstance is indeed th? decline in job opportunities 
for graduates of most baccalaureateand postjbaccalaureate programs. It is 
all ,well and good for many of us to declare piously that the ends of higher 
eduisation are to Improve our capacity to live, not to improve oyr capacity tt^* 
ake ja living. The facts are that most if not all Americans are concerned 
ut marking a living, and that higher education over the past 50 years or 
more has appeared to be^the principal aven ue to making a better living than 
our parents did. It is just possible tha) higher education will not again in this 
century, and maybe not again in the next century, be the same avenue to 
social mobility that it has been in the past. If this should indeed come to 
pass, higher education faces some further rude shocks. 

I mCist confess to a certain wry amusement as I note 4-year public 
institutions now embracing technical education and awarding 2-yeaf 
associate degrees in applied science in such fields as the business, 
engineering, health, and public servibe technologies. Ten yearsago many a 
facuHy member or faculty committee informed me with emotional outrage 
that teclinical education was beneath the dignify of higher education. 
Apparently, our higher education sense of dignity is undergoing change. 
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Yet another change is more subtle but nonetheless real, We have nojt yet 
begun to define the meaning of equal opportunity within higher education. 
If you have not read the 1973 report of the CEEB panel on financing low- 
ihcome and minority students ln>hlgher education, I strongly ur^eyou do 
so. Many of us have thought 05 equaf opportunity largely in terms of 
lowering the economic barriers to access to higher education. Presumably 
the objective was to ensure that students, above the median or some other • 
point In academic ability should have access to higher education, 
' regardless of socioeconomic status. 

If I read correctly what many of our black friends ar^ now telling us, this 
particular objective is not enough. We must find ways to Increase the 
'academic ability of low Income and minority students. For example, I am 
hearing increased^lscusslon about retention rates of var4ous students Ip 
higher education. It is Qbvlous that we are going to have to have more 
extensive and intensive Information about retention rates than^we have had ^ 
in the past. And we are going to have to know more about the reasons for 
differential retention rat^samongstudents,especlallyb/y^billty level ancl by 
race or ethnic background. Oulf" minority.frlends wlftnot be satisfied with 
something less than equafity in retention rates among all students. The' 
implica|lQaof this position Is one we have ncTt begun to worry about yet, 
either^t the Information level or at the policy levej. 

We are experiencing changing ciroUmstances In the size of instructional 
programs and in the size of carr^ius units. As higher education becomes 
more expensive, we shall find more and:more prbgrams toosmajl to justify 
their economic cost, and more ahd more campuses too small to justify the 
expense of their oi)eration. The Carnegie Com mission on Higher Education 
suggested ^me standards for minimum and maximum size of Institutions 
without stating thfe basis for these standards. Some state boards of higher 
educatlort'^re beginning to establish st£^ndards for the minimum size of an 
instructional program , especially at the graduate level. We are going to have 
do give greater atjtention than before to this question of size, and we shall 
need precise information and sohne new analytical tools when we begin to 
make decisions about what is and is not a viable enroHment or expenditure 
size for Individual campuses. . 

I do not pretendl to be abje to foresee, let alone forecast, Jlfl .the /arlous 
changes which^ay be ahead fb'r state systems of higher educatlpn. I am 
convinced that there are Changes now in process, and that there will ^e still 
further changes in the years ahead. And I am convinced that whatever the 
substantive ch^jnges may be, change in Information structures will be an 
accompanying I event, ^s analytical tools improve, we sifall need 
refinements pr expansions In our data inputs. As policy issues become more 
'complex and more difficult to resolve, we shall need both be.tter analysis 
and additional/ data. ^ < ^ 
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It is reasor\^ble also to e^pei*t*that there must continue to be a certain 
economy in data collection. and ^analysis,. The prospective uses o»f 
information will dictate information activity, ^nd fears about information ' 
use will per§is1.,St^e boards of higher §xjucation wtII need to be mindful of 
these concernsxrfven as changes occur in our st^te systems of higher 
•education. f . ~ ■ 

It has been said that ours is a knowledge soeiety. Information gathering, 
processing, and analyz^ing are essential ingredients of a knowledge society. 
They are also essential ingredients of a higher educatioji^endeavor seeking 
to serve a knowledge society. In a social institution dedicated to knowledge • 
and rational behavior, higher education should be leading the way In the 
effective use of knowledgefnot resisting the turn of events. And that surely 
is the biggest change of all to be effecte.djn state, systj^ms of higher 
education. 
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INFOfjiMATION RESOURCES AND STATE PLAMNiMG 
FOR EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY . 

John K. Folg«r 
TtnnMSM Higher Education Commission^ 

What do we need to know to plan for the achievement of equality of 
educationaf opportunity? This important goal of our statewide educational 
efforts -can be discussed at a specific, practical level and is one of the most 
important^current state-level planning problems. ^ 

Some genei'al observatiQQs* about the relation of data to the planning 
process are pertinent. Mbst information is collected for administrative or 
manag^meht purposes. Students are registered, grafdes are awarded, fees 
are paid, and t;>udgets are managed; all pfthese^nd other Operations in the 
bureaucratic process generate records and reports. The larger the 
organization, in^general, the more bureaucratic it becorties and the more 
. administrative records it generates. Public bureaucracies tend to generate 
more fojrmal records than private bureaucracies. The trends of the last 3 
decades have be^n toward bigger ipstitutions, the rise of public systems of 
instif&tions, and a concomitant increase in administrative repbrtirig and 
record keeping.^ - ' ^ 

/Planning and policy making in the past have been decentralized andt|uite 
informal. Higher-education is organized In ai decentralized way with rriost 
impbrtant decisions made- at the institutional level, or even within the- 
institutions at the departmental and school lev^l. The need for data for 
planning has not b6en very great. Recently, administrative data has 
expandedfapidly. and a large p^t of the Information used inrplanning has 
been^ gflniS is, generated for administrative purposes. 

When we try to develop policies In higher education^ the usual process is to 
take available information, most of which is .generated for ma^nagement 
purposes, and do the besf vi^l^^ to reach $orne policy can^jlusions. This 
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pragmatic approach to planning and policy making has typified most 
organization^ in American society, and it certainly fits higher education. 

In thejast couple of decades there has been more attention to planning at all 
levels, but especially at the state level. People also have been concerned 
about the information needed for more effi^ctive policy making^ butlhese 
new int^rest^ still jend to be subordihate,to the'ai^minlstrative data needs 
)nd da^systems. The hope is that the data we already have will be adequate 
tXQUT planning purposes, and that we will not need to create'yet another 
expensive data collection system just fc/r planning and policy making. This 
leads to an 9dd-on approach to data for planning. In the examples to be 
presented, this will be evident, Thf add-on approach, however, has serious 
weaknesses, and as long as we are primarily dependent i^pon it, we are likely 
to be planning and making policies with inadequate information". 

To determine what information we need for planning and policy maRing, we 
must beg in not with the data at hand, but witha concept or theory about the 
subjet^t fpr wh ich we want to make a policy or develop a plan. For example, if 
we are interested in tuition policy, we need to begin by identifying those 
variables or factors that interact with and are affected by changes in tuitioh, 
and about which we need Information. Once we have specified the factors 
we think affect tuition policy, then we can specify the information we need 
about each" of them. S*me of tTiis information may come from the 
administrative data systefm,but if the information needed isn't available, the 
outline wilt Indicate what else we need to knov\^in order to develop it. 

This more formallstic approach to determining information ndeds Is not 
foolproof, but it is more likely to produce adequate plans and policies than 
the pragmatic approach of taking the information we have, and trying to 
make policy with it. Planning is both a political process of involvement and 
consensus building, and a technical process of collecting, analyzing, and 
projecting Information which facilitates policy decisions. Without ignoring 
the political aspects completely, this paper concentrates on the technical 
part of planning: what do .we need to know, and how can we project an 
adeguate picture of the future.which will be useful for policy choice? 

Equality of educational opportunity is a principle td which nearly everyone 
subscribes. It is in the same class as motherhood and the free enterprise 
system, and is one of those broad generalizations hard to oppose, hard to 
define, 'and hard to achieve. If educational opportunity is to be available, 
several conditions must be met; taken together, they constitute a definition 
of , the concept.. 

V 

. 1 . There mOst be ^ systern of diverse institutions which provides a range of 
' programs, admissions criteria, and services appropr*ia|e to meet the 
educational needs of all citizens. 
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2. There must be a pricing system and student assistance funds which do 
not price any significant number o,f citizens out«^f the opportunity to 
attdfid school. 

3. Administrative arrang&rriMj^s and educational requirements must" be 
'clear and realistic; and f should not constitute mpjor barriers to 

attendance. This-do^s not mean that every student can attend any 
program, because some are necessarily highly selective, but it does 
mean that there should be programs appropriafe to the capabilities of 
most students.' 

Flhally, people must believe that education is valuable and want to attend 
school, at least at the post-compulsory ages. While the motivation to 
attend is' not a part of the ;<de|lnition of opportunity Itself, it is 
necessary to a utilization of opportuhities that exist. It will be affected*by, . 
and interact with, the availability of opportunity. In, ather words. If 
opportunities dre perceived afe quite limited, and available only to the well- 
to-do or bright, then the motivation to attend probably will be limited, too. 
This point has an important bearing on the problem af measuring the 
availability of opportunity and on the discussions of universal access versus 
universaKattendance. , 

Returrl to the first aspect of opportun ity, the provision of a system of diverse 
institutions. This is primarily a state responsibility, ohe the States have met 
in a variety of ways. At present, no generally accepted Index exists to 
determine whether or not a state has provided an adequate number of 
Institutions of various types dispersed geographically so as to be accessible 
to all citizens. Warren Willingham tried to measure access state by state, by 
constructing a commuting radius around each Institution that met other 
criteria of low cost and relatively open selectivity. \The results were" 
interesting, but the analysis had several flaws. The cornmuting radiuses 
were» arbitrary, and were unreallstlcally small in the large metropolitan 
areas. In addition, the study failed to Assess the residential student 
opportunities whIchJn many states may be a lower cpst alternative than 
commuting, as well as the extent to which some institutions with restrictive 
admissions also had open access programs. ,^ .i 

The Carnegie Ccmimisslon also studied the Institutional system and 
recommended additional community colleges and ur>an public colleges 
for states and metropolitan are§s. By implication, if states provided 'the 
atjditional opportiinities recommended, there would be an institutional 
systefn adequate to meet the needs of the citizens of most. If not all, states. 

'Carnegie Commission, New Students and New Places (New York: McGraw Hill; 
1971), Table 6.,^^p; W-135. . ■^^ 
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The matter Is not that simple though, because the distribution of different 
types of Institutions Interacts with the costs of attendance and the 
ayailability of student aid In provldlng»a set of conditions which promote or 
retard attendance. Actual enrollment rates of citizens may be a better 
indication of the availability of educational opportunity, but as a measure of 
opportunities, this has its flaws, simply because It Is also a measure of 
motivation. Utah has the highest ratio of undergraduatfe residents attending^ 
in stat^!. In relation to the t8- to 21-year-old population— 51 percent; except ^ 
for Alaska, Sjyuih Carolina has the lowest— 15 pe'rcent.^ Sout^ Carolina is 
low partly' for definitional reasons; the state had a system pf vocational 
schools that was not counted as part of college. Since thg Ce^rnegie 
Commission report was published, South Carolina has Increased Its 
percentage d/amatlca)ly, because the vocational schools have been 
redefined as a part of college. Utah, on the other hand. Is high in attendance 
largely 'because the Mormons put great emphasis "^on education; the 
motivation for attendance is high In Utah. As^de from South Carolina, 
Virginia, Nevada, Maine, and Delaware are all low In percent of college 
attendance yvith in the state by residents, although sojne of them have ju^t as 
adequate numbers and distribution of institutions in relation to population 
as Utah *0oes. Both Delaware and Nevajia have high per capita Income, and 
low attendance cannot be attributed to lo^ socioeconomic status In jthose 

states. ^ 0 

c • . 

The enrollment rate is correlated with the presence or absence of 
community colleges, but the relationship Is notveryhigh. Some of the states ^ 
without commun ity college systems ha^e fairly high enrollment rates, while 
some with such systems (sucfecM? Virginia) haVe low enrollment rates. 
. Clearly the m^atter is compIeK^ and the definition of "adequate provisions of^ 
educational opportunities" is a rrjultifaceted one. . , " ^ 

Th^^^deral government has, largely limited its role Iq expanding 
educational opportunity to providing student aid, and In so doihg has 

. largely ignored tKe differences among estates in the accessibility and 
adequacy pf the institutional system. Thu^^ federal student aid funds are 
distributed vby state in relation to populatlon,formula$ and In iielation to 

- institutibnal requests, 'neither of which gives a y/er^ clear gu'ide to the 
adequacy of the institutional^ystem to provide educational 'Opportunity. 

States also jDrovide a significant^mount of student ai0, but state programs 
have not operated to-equalize the effect of federal funds in providing 
expanded educational opportunity . Well-funded state student aid prpgrams 
have been cpncentrated in. the high income states such as New Yqjjk, 
Illinois, California, Michigan, » Massachusetts, ^ New Jersey, and 
' Pennsylvania. Some of these states have had underdevelopedr public 
institutlQnaf systems (Pennsylvania and Massachusetts) and needed big 
student aid programs to provide access to private institutions. Since the 
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Ipw-income, low-attendance-rate states in the South also were^deficient in 
student aid programs, the stftte programs have probably jncre^sed the 
Inequities In educational opportunity among the states. TheeOGs vyill help 
to correct this by "providing help to needy students wherever the]^ dre 
located and in a relatively evenhanded way, but it remaii/s to be seen how 
much this will equalize opportunities ^mong the states 

In view of the differences amorvQ states, (1) in the numbetand ^eo0rat>ttTc 
distribution of institutions, (2)1n the percent of institutions with open-jdoOr 
a(;lmissJdns policies, (3) in tuition rates, (4) in theej<tentof dependen^on , 
Xhe pri\Jiate sector to provide educational opportunities, (5) in stuoeni 
aid resource's, It is not surprising that attendance rates of undergraduate 
residents of the state are more than twice as higf/in the top five or six states 
as the rates in the bottom five or six states. . 

Althoug^]attendance rates vary greatly amo^nj^ the states, the differences in 
attendance rates among diffePfent socioeconomic groups within States are 
much larger. Between 85-90 percent ojthe top quartile of high school 
graduates in ability and family income attend college, vvhile about 20 
percent of the graduates in the bottom quartile in ability and family income 
go to college. The lowerattendance rates of the bottom quartile in academ ic 
achievement are probabfV going to continujE^, but when ability differences 
' are controlled, attendance rates of lovy soeioeconomic groups are only a 
little more than half of those of high sqcioebonOmic gr6ups. 

Any definition=>of equal opportunity ought to provide, for elimination of 
differentials due to income, even if it allows for continuation of ^ifferen'tiate. 
due to differences in academic aptitude' and achieyement.^TKe problem is 
that there is interaction betweensocioeconomic backgrcjundandacademic 
achievement, -and interaction between both^of the^e variables and the,^ 
extent to which the ^tate has provided a diirefse system of-ifistitutfons. If a// 
postsecondary Institutions, rather than" just collegiate institutions, are . 
included in ,yie measurement or attendance differentials among 
socioeconomic groups, the differentials will be smaller. How much smaller 
^ will depend, on numbet type, and location of postsecondary institutions 
Within the state, and the motivations that have been developed for 
attendance. 

Any iijfarmation system that is adequate to guide p<ilicy decisions in-the 
field of educational opportunities must deal with all aspects ofopportunlty. 
' Information just about attendance rates or just aboui tuition levels will not 
be adequate to an intelligent decision. The factors are interrelated, and all 
must be considered. * ' ' 

In plannin^'^il^e development of education ineaetvof our states, we need an 
information system that will provide information about the various factors 
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that affect equal educational opportunity. In Tennessee, we have been 
developing what we call an "Educational Opportunity Monitoring System." 
It includes (1) an expansion of the 6x^mputeri2:e8 Student Information 
System that v^e have developed for gril fiubllc c(^l leges '^and universities, 
u§ing fhe definitions anjd procedures/butlirled by NCHEMS; (2) Information 
about student aid funds; and ^3) d>rect survey information collected from 
high school seniors. / 
^. <0 . . 

the design of this system ha^ .been worked out by our staff \yith the 
asslstance^f the staff of The/American College Testing Program* and the 
staff of the Tennessee s/ate Department of Education which has 
cooperated with u^, andwi^ input from the higher educationlnstltutions in 
the state. 



in, brief, here is the plar^ for the system. 



First, a survey of 1^974 high school seniors jhv Tennessee has been 
conducted by ACT idnder contract with the Higher Education Commission 
and with the State Department of Education. Each high schooj'Senlorir1t^0\__,— - 
state completed a questionnaire which obtained fnformation about the r ^ 
student's persoha^ and academfc background, pla'r;is for postsecondary 
education, career and job plans, financial resources and plans fOr financing? / 
postsecondary education, and enough identifying infonriation so that we , 
can follow up th^ student in the future. Nearly all of the Questions were'taken 
from a set whidti has been developed and pretested^ ACT, and which can 
be packaged In various ways, depending on tjie interests of the person 
making' the survey. . * 

The ^^te Department of Education arranged for participation by the local 
scf^bol systems,*whose cooperation was exceflent. We obtained responses ' 
mm between 90 and 95 percent of all of the high school seniors in the state. 
A copy of the questionnaire can t>e furnished to any of you who are 
interested. / 



ACT was responsible for developing and printing the questionnaire, for 
supervising its distribution and administration (which was performed by the 
school systems), and for tabulation, analysis, a preliminary report to the 
sponsor*) and a shorter report tq ea^^h schopj'system .This survey cost lis a 

\little less than $1 .00 per student responding, and this low cost was possible 
partly because ACT absorbed much of the development cost in this project, 
and partly because the school systems absorbed the costsof admin isfering 
the survey. Our survey differ^ from those somestates have Conducted jp thfe 
past In that we used a set of .questions ACT had already developed and 
pretested,^ and plan to match the survey respondents with entering 

''freshmen this fall in our Student Inform'ation Syistem. 
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The second phase of the survey will involve the follow-up of the 
respondents through the Student Information System, which provides a 
computerized record on each student enrolled in the public institutions. 
Some of the private institutions also participate on a voluntary basis. The 
public vocational schools are also ideveloping a computer based Student 
Information System, and we plan also to match the high school senior 
respondents against vocational school enrollment records in the fall. 

For those high school seniors who are not matched, we will draw a 
subsample and follow up the students by mail and telephone surveys to find 
out what they are doing . Are they enrolled in college out of state? A private 
vocational school? Are they working? In the military? Married and a 
housewife?' 

By. the end of the fall term in 1 974, we hope to complete the^fir^t phase of the 
follow-up and prepare a report which will show what happens to the young 
people yi/ho complete high school 'ln Tennessee. This will enable us to 
identify students for whom educational opportunities are inadequate and 
some of the reasons for those inadequacies. 

We expect to repeat this type of survey and follow-up every 2 or 3 years. 
Although art ann\jal survey would have some advantages, in view at the 
costs involved and the expected stability of the outcomes from year to year, 
as indicated in national surveys ofthis type, we think a2-or3-year cycle will 
prove to be most^ost effective, and will give us the necessary infoifmation 
for planning purposes. 

Another phase of the^st^dy of educational opportunity deals with-the 
retention of students who enter the postsfecondary system. Our Student 
Jnfiirmation System is set up so that we can match students one year against 
.studentsihe following year, and get information a^out dropout anci transfer 
rates within t*ie system. In 1975^ we plan to utilize this capability to draw a 
sample of the dropouts and follow up on them directly to get ^t reasons for 
dropping out. ' . 

Still another phase of the assessment of ejlucational opportunity will 
involve follow-up surveys with a sample of graduates of each institution in 
the system. We plan to begin this phase in 1975 with a survey of graduates of 
our community college system to see hfi^W many of them continue their 
education in a 4-year institution, hpw many take jobs, etc., and how this 
relates to the program^ they have taken inlhe community college. We may 
also baaj^le to ihclude the people whocomplete publicvocationalschool in 
this same follow-up survey. 

^he' various follow-up studies are not going to be planned to follow a single 
individual through his or her^6ntire postsecondar^ educational career. This 
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is complicated^ expensive, and time consumiog. By the time a cohort has 
been followed U6m high ,scho<)l through'.collecffe. 5 pr-S years wlil have, 
ejiapsed, and the data may notbe very .usefufi for policy stCidiesof what ought 
10 be donp'abouteducaitional oppoHunityfor;ihecurrerttged<^ratjo^ 
^si3>)ool seniors. Therefore, vv^ are designing qi^r system to operate on- 
qveriaijpjng surveys artd short-term follow-up o^ sAidents at tfre critical 
'decision points— the transition frofn high school' to college or vocational 
scfiool, retention within eaqh typejiof instltutibh, and what happens to the 
g rad uat^^./ln a 3-yea r qyc le , oveVf^ipp Ing sam p les of en traft f s , d rppotfts , and ' 
graduates can all bd studied, withbutthenecesslty bl followinganyofthem.- 
for-rnore than 6'to 9'months. While longer folloW-u(p wbuld give addltio^nal 
information, the cbsj is hfgher, and ttve cost-benefit afesess/nfent-is probably 
^negative, ' ;^ " " . - 

vThere-i^ another kind of c|ati frpm another admr/iistrative source that w^. 
want to try talntrgd^ce into this Systi&nri;:but we Kaye not worked, out all the 
details yeh VVe hayela state st\jdenlasSii5t'ancevCorporation which this yeat 
will process afrout10',Q00^applipations fa> tuition grants, anjj probably an • 
^<^d1t^l^al 3.000 or 4,000 guaranteed/judSht loan recfuests. In addition, 
tbere will be a iargye number pf fe^Jeral^^OQ applicsints and entltienr^nts^as 
wefras ^eyeraHthousand^appj'icants fofr iDstitu}ion-based programs such.as 
Work Study or SMPplementai Oppojlunity Grarrts, which wfe*wouid like to 
get* intprrfiationtabout, and , includei m puK ed,u6atibnal opportunity* 
mbnjjioring'^ysterh. » , *^ ' ^ v. \ ' ,v 

" . ' . - • ' ^ . . ' - 

f'here are rr^ny potential' uses of the infprmalion jn the* edupationar 
oppoftuhity monitoring system. Let me mention two. . • 

••First, our state student assistance program in Tennessee is a rfefat^veiy new 
one* and we aje goin^'jnto the third year pf tuition awafds^wjth a progralti 
funded at about $3.5 mfllion for •1974-'7^, Whiqh will mean about 5,500 
awards or abput 4^5 per&ent Pf the Tenrfes^ieans €lhroMed in college in 
Tennessee. In 1973-74^ the numberpf^thqse with financial need .apply Ing to 

" this'program was not much greater than the mohey we had available. This 
mi^ht suggest thdft the program was big enougli, and tl;iat there was npt 
much unmet-'need for student assistance in the state. However,, aggregate 
analysis based on the family income distribution in TennesSeQ»,the needs 
analysis formulas employed by ACT and CSS,and'lnstitutional data on the 
total amount of financia|as$istanc§ available in thestatp, indicate.Matthere 
ts^a very l^rge unmet need for financial assistance in the^tate^ just to take 
care of those students who are already enrollecf in college: . ^ 

In planning for future' aDpropriatioOs'for the sjludetnt assistance program', 
how should we reconclrethese difTerent«estimat#s of what should be^done?. 
Data f rorf) our surVey of h igh sqhpol seniors include a substantial amount P( 
information ajSbut how they plan tofinance their post^econdary education,. 
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as well ais informatloa on famriy'income. In our fpHow^-tip survey we will get* 
infocmation on what student aid they are receiving. We ckn thu& get an 
additional estimate of what financfel need^ exist, and c€un, cj^tefmlne 
vyhethprthe limited nUmbprsof applicants to thesjtate tuition grant program 
are the result of inadequate advising and not evidence that needs are being 
fuljy*met, 41 v . ' . ' ' . 

A second planning problem relates to th^ further desegregation of higher 
education In Tennessee. Like most southern states, we areAinderlederal 

.'.court order to achieve further desegregation In higher education. One oftKe 
problems with these court orders Is th^it Jhe goals we are trying to achieve 
are not entirely clear. If the gbal Is fbr black gtudertts to^tti6nd'coHege at tHe 
same rate.as white stucfents In the state's public f\iglter education, then In, 

.Tehness^e about 15 pet'cent of college fenrollment ^^ught to be black,^ 
because about JS'percent of tfie popufatlon between 18 and 24 is blagk. In 
Tenpessee, io.7 percent of 'public college enrollm^nlln 1973 was^blacJk^ and 
sd vve are a long Way from a 1 6 percent goal. But achievement of a 1 5 percent 
enrollment of blacks would Irrean that, black enrollmient rates for low 
socioeconomic and achievement groups would h4ye4b"be sut)8tantl^lly 
higher than rates for yvhites of the same groups. There Is'alread/^vidence. 

.that Indicates that blacks now enroll in college at higher rates than whites 

■ ^from comparable socioeconomic and academic achievement backgrdurjcjsr 
^ind that tp reach th^gaal of equal overall einrollment percentage? bV race, 
fow soclqpcotTomlc'blacks would have to have enri^llment rates atout 60 
Ijercent higl^er than those for whites from the same sjocloe^Onomlc group. 

;Thls raises a number oT^ Interesting, questions. First, Is the goal proper? If 
not., what should Ihe goal be? Secbnd,Ms *it realistic to expect the much 
'higher^enrollment^ rates of black low socioeconom|t groups? VVhat would 
haVe tOrbe.done to achlevethem? Will flnanci§l aijd dp Jhejobf W)iat about 
motlvfa^onal dlffer6nces? The attendance rates represent Job arwl cau'eer 
aspiration differences between blacks and vwhltes, as well as dlfferen^jes in 
educational opportunity per se. , ! \ . 

At present' we do not have the data to deltefmlne whether or 'not 
desegregation goals are achievable, but^e soon wUhbe mufch closer to 
having a0,equa|e information for 'planning and yvlll be able to deal with thte 
difficult task of setting goals foreduciational opportunity in a more Informed 
and,' it is hoped, more effective manner.^ • ^ 

Since the courts are gbing tp require progress reports on theachlescemerit 
of desegregation goals, ^nd^ar^ going tp require us to Identlfy^speciflc' 
programs and activities -which will Increase desegregation, along with the 
effect of each on Integration, we wljlhave to ^evelop^ better understanding 
of the factors lnvol\<ed. ' " / . ' <> 

In summary, let me emphasize .three points. First, equal educational 
opportunity anc/ most other Important policy Issues Irf 'education are 
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complex, and recjuire a complex set of/data to make intelligent policy 
recommendatiqns. Too often In the past we have acted on only a partof the 
data that was needed and, therefore, we have reached partial and 
inadequate solutions. 

* 

Second, knd this is a cotollary of the first point, is the Interrelated nature of 
intormation required foj establishing policy abouteducatfona^opportL(nity. 
Decisions about a realistic goal -for black enrollment cannot be made 
without information* about costs of attendance, socioeconomic status of 
students, student^aid, and motivations about the kind of postsecpndafy 
institutions to be attended. ^ ^ . " 

Third, our systfem' is a combination of information collected for 
administrative and management purposes, and an additional survey whlbh 
is designed to provide the additional information needed for planning 
purposes. ,pe began with a conception of the factors involved In providing 
expanded educational opportunities and tried to dyfevelop the infprmatibn 
tir policy planning in as economical a faiihiqn as possifc(l6. Whili 
rfi will use/pu'T existing sfudenMnfomat(on^system; iSnd th^ 
adnfiinisjrative data generated by the State s'tudenlr^raht and loan pVograpis,/ 
these sbiirces/pf njapBgement information ao' not proyide adequate 
information abojiit t|wiotal population with v/hich we are concerrWd, nor do 
th^ provi(3e InVorfrfation q/n all of the cnaracieristics thi^tare important in 
determining eaucatio,nal opportunity. 



needed 
this sys 



The approach vye have Qs.ed to monitor educational* opportunity in 
Tennessee ha% some drawbacks. It does not tell us about educational 
opportunities for^adults. who constitute our most rapidly expsinding market 
^^iTlgher education. We hope to remedy this, in the future with a sample 

/survey of theeducational background, plans.ahd aspirations of adults. This 
i^ likely to be an^xpensive undertaking, and we are still trying to figure out 

. the most effective way to gfo about it. „ » 

The survey of high school seniors depends on the cooperation and intei^est 
of. the State Depaijment of Education and the 1 40 local school systems vyho 
must administer the survey. The present commissioner of education has 
been,quite supportive of our efforts, but if this cooperation is to continue, 
the local school^ must get a useful return— information they can use for 
counseling and planning.,- ^ . ' 

If We give this much time and atten'tion to the information needed tojnonitor 
-educational opportunity, what abdut the other information needs? Won't 
they be neglected? Actually, iVi Tennessee edupaiiohal opportunity has 
been a third priority area, after we developed a final information system and 
, program infprmation. We ^re working with several other state agencies to.^ 
develop -manpower and other job market information. The'' priority'' 
inform-ation needs have to be assessed by each state for itself, in relation to 
its pwn set of responsibilities; within that framework, the progress outlined in 
this paper should b,e helpful. . - ' 
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At a time in the history of higher education when new buildings and new 
personnel for expanded enrollmeirit are given low priority, discussion and J~ 
decisions on how to finance postsecbndary education and the stateVole in 
student financial aid programs assume new and important signitlcance. 

State programs of student aid are big business and are becoming more so 
each vyear. Master planners in all states cannot ignore the relatiofiship 
between agreed upon go9ls in state plans for higher educatiofi And the 
significant use of student assistance program^ as a means to achieve these 
objectives. 

■ \ • ■ , 

Each year since 1969, I have surveyed"what the states were providing in 
comprehensive, und^rgradufeife^ need-based monetary award program»a$ 
Investments in the future of both the individual recipient and society in 
general. My latest survey, October 1973, indicates there were 28 states 
( representing. 'S'? percent of Ihir U.S. population) -investing in 722,000 
financially needy undergraduates with approximately $375.3 millioR in state 
tax funds. , ' ' ' ' 

Growth iri state programs of monetary awards has been both dramatic and 
consistent, as noted In* the following summary of the past 5 years. 

' In 5 years, the st^te growth of grants is up $233.0 million or two and ^ half'" ' 
times morfe dollars in 1973-74 than 1968-69. In 1973-74, 28 states provided 
oiore nonrepayable aid to students than the comBined award value of boith 
the federal SEOG and Basic Granf programs. ^ 

• 44 ., ■ 

3^ 
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Growth of Statt S«hol«rthlp/Grant Programs 
' to NMdy UndtrgracluatrStucfmts 

A ward Dollars ^tuden ts 
./ Academic Year (Millions) Assisted 



° / 



11368-69 




370,000 


1969-70 




f^88,000 


1970-71 


229.3 


>79,000 


1971-72 




/604,000 


- 197?-73 


312.3 


652.000 


1973-74 


375,3 


722,000 



The current state programs of monetary awards vary greatly ; in size, 
purpose, and years of existence; Five states (Ne'w ^ork, Pennsylvania, 
lllincyis, California and New Jersey) invested in students from their states 70 
percent of the 1973-74 total figure of $375.3 million awarded by 28 states. 
These same five states represent about 34 percent of the U.S. population. 
Obviously, states are not responding equally in the development and/or the 
funding levels of ;5tudent aid programs. Although stGdent scholarships/ 
grants atthe state level wereonly4j5 percent of all state funds approprfa^t§d 
for all of higher education in FY 74 by all the states, the amount pf time and 
thought to be given this component on the agenda of higher education 
planners should exceed 5 percent by mabyfold. ' " 

The federal program' of State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG) is to become 
a reality with 1974-75awards. This ib.O million federaldollafsOf SSIG funds * 
for FY 75 creates a partnership of about 5 percent 'federal/95 perceht state 
funds in 1974-75, Additional SSIG funds in future years (requiring 
additional dollars of state funds) wfll mean every dollar of stich federal funds 
wi.ll yield an adtjltional dollar of state grant aid tb needy students, A 
meaningful partnership is to begin which^has a most significant potential ih 
the ye^rs ahead to accomplish, mutual goals of acce[ss and reasan3We 
choice to the citizens of this country in entering and completing post- 
secondary education. # 

It is my considered judgment that the State Student Incentive Grant 
Program will not only motivate up to at least 14new state programs in 1974- 
75 that would^ have not existed otherwise, but also permit states* with 
existing programs to expand their pr6grams more rapidly tomeettheneedsr 
of their residents. When I complete the fall 1974 survey of the s'tates, I 
anticipate a total of almost $500,0 million for 1.974-75 in all states for need- 
based monetary awards assisting over 350,000 students. Student. aid is. 
growing rapidly in higher education at a time when other state dollars for 
higher education are remaininl^ nearly constant or showing only slight 
growth. . 
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Why have program^ of student aid at the state level? What are the goals or 
roles they should play? Briefly stated, they are: 



1 



To equalize educational opportunity by removing financial barriers to 
attendance in a postsecondary educational institution. / 
• * ' ' / 

2. To preserve diversity in postsecondary education by permitting freedcyh 
of institutional choice, allowing reiasons other than the lack of funds to 

' influllncTB student selection of Qn(> institution over another. • / 

3. To conserve public, funds by utiJizing the spaces, and programs In 
nonpublic institutions by helping needy students attend such schools. A 
state resident in a nonpublic Institution means that private dollars are 

*a*ssisting in total opjerational/capital costs which otherwise would have^ 
been additional taxpayer costs if the same studeint electecj/to attend a' 
publlClnstitution. , ; f 

4. To provide a means whereby a student's earmhgs from w6rk and/or loan 
fun^is would not be the only sources operating to provide access or 
ch^iipe. Achieving a balanced package of aid, when needed by a student, , 
allows a student's in-schoal employment apd/or /loans^to be at a 

* sufficiently modest level so as not to adversely aff^t studies or career 
plans. , ^ ' 

5. to permit a means, if desired, to establish state inSytitution tuition charges 
which carl be met fully by applicants or families With adequate financial 
strengthandtOlallowthose^h fewer resources to receive nonrepayable 
grants which will pay the entire amotint of required tuition and 
mandatory fees. 

6: To allbw an open oi* free marketl concept to exist for th'e^ludent or 
consumer X)f postsecondary educfijtion . This concept ideally permits the 
.attfdents to select that school withicurriculum and programs which they 
Delieve are most relevant'and of such quality as to justify the investment 
their time and effort ih accomplishing their educational or career 
gdalS. . 

To personalize tp the student and the farrlily the significant role that some 
of their state tax dollars are playingas investments in them intheform of 
grants or loans. An individual grant or loan to a gi^en student carries a 
message of interest in him or her as a person and the importance of 
education asa high public purpose which bricksandfaculty salaries paid 
by state appropriations can simply not deliver with the same realization 
or impact." 

These seven purposes highlight some of the important roles of student 
assistance programs in statewide planning. Once certain roles or goais are 
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Identified, state student ai^ programs are a means to the desired ends^t is 
also true that all the states will not agree pn the priorities of the various 
goals. F^jrthermore, a state may also wish to have a different priority of goals 
than that established by the federal government in its student aid programs. 

State and federal student aid monetary award programs must exist to 
complement and not overlap or replace each other. Allow me to suggest 
how this best can be "accomplished. 

The new federal program of Basic Grants is predominarKly "access" rtioney 
targeted to the low income and the disadvantaged to help perm it students to 
attend some college and -npt necessarify any college^. Almost all state 
programs, have been planned to provide both "a<Scess" and "reasonable 
choice" to the needy student. When ttate-progFajris are of sufficiervt total 
dollars or when certain state programs ar&m^de available only to higher 
cost schools, ($37.3 nrrlllion or about lt) percent of the 1973-74 total state 
monetary award dollars were programs of tuition equalization at nonpublic 
institutions), need is determifned on a relative basis. Relative need means 
the financial strength of a given family or applicant is compared with the 
total cost of-th"e institution of the applicant's choice and-if there is a 
difference, an award is made as long as state funds are available. 

Many state programs are, therefore, assfstinig 'tens of thousands of families 
who would notqualify foraBasicGrant.A p^rtnershipwhich provides Basic 
Grants as predominantly "access" funds, ar^id state funds predominantly to 
provide 'Reasonable choice" is clear in purpose and allbwseach partner to 
play a significant role in what distingMishes the Uriit^d States from other 
countries of this world. Students of ajhagis seekirtid kdditiOnal educatioh 
after high school should not have finahciali barriers Keeping them from this 
opportunity. In addition, this/dountry can ^iso proclaim that a strong dual 
system of public and nonpi^lic institutlonslis deSiraBfe by providing needy 
students a reasonable choic^ among the institutions which can best serve 
their interests and future plans. / / / 



To accomplish these mutual goal^, a huge problenVpf coordination must be 
dealt with and solved/l j^trongly support' the development of a cornhion 
student aid application atifid in ^ddition bel)eire amhority should be given td 
states (those w|to can' denipnstrate their/ abjnty tc^ accomplish this) to 
vcalculate and/^nounji^e Basic Grant entUlen/ent to their state residents, 
/ithout coof^ination( almost $1 .0 biHion/of ^asic Gra\its and state award^ 
inT^74-7yare simpl/ not/going to reach full/ or equitably all the persons H 



k funds are Intj^nded.^ 



Tin)ir)^ of d^cisldns is^ vital necessity irVfc|oodcoordination>Siate planning 
in stj/dent fim^qcial a(id is mostdifficult ilntilclearand timely federal s/udent 
aid>aec(sipns are made and effectively/communicated. Reasonable Stability 
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in purpose and funding levels of federal student aid programs Is another 
vital ingredient In the future strength of any new federal partnersh Ip with the 
states. 

States can be a delivery agent for federal student aid dollars. Certain 
coordination has already begun. In June 1974^in most states, a listing of all 
their Basic Grants applicants for 1974-75 awards arrived tb^ permit a 
packaging of state and federal funds. The Basic Grants can become a 
"floor" upon which wTbuild any addltionafi needed ahd available state aid. 

Federal aid programs and funds for students enrolled in postsecondary 
education require a delivery agent to implement sgch benefits to the 
students for whom-they are intended. As a working partpership, under a 
creative new. federalism, contracts of understanding with specific 
authorities and responsibilities can and should be made available to state 
scholarship agencies already staffed and experienced In dealing^ with 
students applying for financial assistance. 

The ultimate goal is to pprmitii student or his or her family to file a single 
application form and have a concise response as to what, if any, federal and 
state taxpayer educational benefits are thei, student's tc^ use iat the chosen 
institution. For services rendered, each state soparticipditing should receive 
appropriate federal funds for administrative costs. Appropriate federalaudit 
functions would be expected and a sharing of data to compile meaningful 
national as well as state data systems should also be mandated. 

Monetary awards are only one form of state student assistance. About one 
half of the states, serving nearly 60 percent of the U.S. student population, 
have designated and funded a state agency to serve aaa processor of and 
guarantee agent for student loans with reinsurance agreements with the 
Office of Education to assist in^efault payments. 

There are many options available tostate planners for the provision of loans 
to students. Federal legislation on student loans profoundly impacts whata 
state can or should do in student loans. 

The major issues in educational loans are: 

1. Should the state be a direct lender? If so. how do we also involve the 
commercial lenders «nd/or institutions in making loans? 

2. Are income contingency "pay back" arrangements the best answer to 
reduce defaults and improve access andthe motivation to borrow? Or is 
this possibility an administrative "nightmare"? 
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3! Should educational Institutions be direct lenders., with thetr loans 
financed with capital from either commercial or state sources? Will such 
an arrangement permit all colleges to ha^^^oy*' or "pain" over the next 
several years on some basis other than their ability to attract loan capital? 
Is it good policy to have only third-party lenders? 

4. Could loans become so easily available a^ to further increase college 
costs to students at rates beyond what they would have been otherwise? 

6. Will loans become such a large part of the aid package that equal 
educational opportunity begomes adversely alfected? ' 

6. Legislators and the general taxpayers are very concerned with default 
- rates. What In our planning will assure them that this concern is being 
recognized and dealt vyJth by sound decisions on how loans are made, 
serviced and collected? 

Another emerging' issue in state student aid planning is the role of state 
funds in student work programs. To my knowledge, only Connecticut had a 
significant comprehensive state student worK^program in 1973-74. Much 
thought needs to be given to this area. Creative federal/state partnership is 
highly desirable in the development of college work-study programs. It is 
most unyvise to believe that state centralized student work programs could 
deal with term-tirqe campus/community jobs for needy students. However, 
a centralized operation for summer work and for students temporarily but of 
school for 9 term or two has real possibilities at the state level. 

There are $Dme significant opportunities to combine earnings aind much 
needed community service by students in not-for-profit operations. 
Creative programs of work to both earn and learn could become the new 
frontier for states to explore In assisting students and mei^ting the needs of 
our society. It is simply an extension ol'the concept that every taxpayer 
dollar in education is both an investment in an Individual and in the 
po3Slbility of a better society. 

In the remainder of the 1970s an0 into the 1980s states will be a more 
significant delivery agent for packaging grants, loans* and work to the 
needy postsecondary student. In my judgment, we are beginning a 
transition period from one In which most federal student aid dollars are 
allocated to institutions to one in which the state student aid agency will be 
asked and expected to allocate ar^fll/or distribute most federal student aid 
dollars. If this new approach is to become a reality, state master planners 
must give considerable thought to how best to organize and achieve good 
state administration of student aid programs. ' ' 

Related to future decisions a| the state level is the questton of which 
students are to participate iri state-funded aid programs. The federal 
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student aid dollars are now clearly intended to serve students attend Ipd at 
least half time In both tr&ditional and proprietary colleges. Flew states have 
yet to so broadly define the eligible student for grant awards. Also 
remaining as a restriction in most states. Is the use of nonrepayable aid by a 
state resident to attend ap out-of-state institution. The infusion offederal * 
dollars in a state/federal partnership brings subtle, If not legal/pressures to., 
make state lines more artificial and to open up new discussions on 
reciprocity agreements among states. 

Stiate/federal agreements to fdrm 1202 commissions and receive federal^ 
dollars for planning have both short- and long-range implications in state 
student aid program developments. I do not believe you can plan far and 
coordinate certain institutions previously omitted from state higher 
education boards' deliberations and at the same timfe deny their students 
access to state-funded student aid programs. 

Student aid programs at the state level do more than assist needy students. 
They permit the accprrtplishment of other desired state educational goals. 
Student aid decislofi^s affect the health of institutions, college costs, the 
composition of theqollege population, and theamount of dollars legislators 
and/or governors nrilay decide to prpvide for higher education in the state. 
Dollars for colieg4 can come in ,jnany forms, and Wise state higher 
education planifiers and administrators explore every option to maximize"^ 
the support of the enterprise th^>fWe asked to understand and represent. 

As educators, there is one goal we c^n all agree upon. The full development 
of our human resources should be our highest priority of state and national 
concern. Well developed, well funded^ and effectively coordinated student 
aid programs give strong evidence of t|iis priority and cQncern. 

\ 
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Chapter 6 



A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE ANALYTJCAL USES OF DATA 
IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION PLANNING 



Btn Lawrence 
Director, National Ctnttr 
for Hightr Education Managemont Systems. 

The development of policy has two major aspects— establishing phllo- 
sopKlcal directions or objectives, ^nd determining procedural poMcy th|it 
will result in the achievement ot those objectives. A major trick In policy 
deivelopment is. of course, to predict In the present the extent to which a 
particular procedural policy. If implemented, would achieve the desired 
objectives. This paper focuses on this difficult and primltive'art of bringing 
information to be^rr-Ofl-eueJri^olicy development predictions. 

During 1 973 and 1974. discussions and activity pertaining to the analytical 
uses of data in post^fecondary education planning have increased 
dramatically. 

• The federal government Is busy building its capacity to conduct policy 
analysis In postsecondary education using modern analytical 
procedures. 

• The American Council on Education similarly is building its own 
capacity in this area and just recently has held informal discussions with 
the principal leaders in this field around the nation. 

• Research centers for postsecondary education are giving increased 
emphasis both to policy analysis and to the development of improved 
techniques for policy analysis. 

' f' 

• State coordinating agencies have begun to make large Investments to 
rmprove their capability to use information for policy decisions. 

^ It is too early to speculate about the staying power of analysis in policy 
form ulation.,but it appears to be more than a passing flirtation and demands 
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our consideration. It also seems likely that many will be skeptical, if not 
outright opponents, of this approach: Therefore, a few caveats concerning 
the use of this approach se^m in order at the beginning. 

1. At this time these approaches are primitive and must be used 
accordingly. 

2. At best, even when more fully developed, this type of policy analysis ip 
designed to be informative, not to make decisions^r replace judgmeHt 
on the part of the decision maker. 

3. These approaches are data-dependent and loaded with assumptions 
those who uSjB them must understand the linryitations of data and of toe 

" assumptions^they impose. 

This paper focuses on three questions about/^he analytical uses of data in 
postsecondary education planning. 



i/tt 



1. Why is there increased interest and activity in Xpe anajytical (jses of data 
in postsecondary education planning^ 



2. VV^at ar0 the current capabilities fo/utili^ng d/ta in pcjiicy 

3. Tb vyhat new capabilities should r«sea/cher^ give priority? 



planning? 



jfh/ is there inchased interest/kndj activity in the analytical uses^pf data in 
j0stsedondary education plahning? 

A primary (distinction between corfiplehensive/prescriptive (orlong-Vange) 
planning and incremental/remedm(orshort-range) planning is the degree 
to which each uses data analytic^Yly In support of planning.' Planners nave 
given Increased emphasis to comprehensive/prescriptive planning, \s 
opposed to incremental/remeclial planning, as they hlave attempted tc 
answer a number of questions|that arise with great frequency in policy 
development. For example: 

What evidence is there that implementation of a particular policy 
proposal will accomplish the desired objectives? 

What unintended and unanticipated consequences or results might 
come about if a particular policy proposal were'implemented? 



')^(;ank A. Schmidtlein, The Selection of Decision^ Process Paradigms in Higher 
EdOn^tion: Can We Make the Right Decision or Must We Make the Decision Right? 
Ford Foundation Program for Research in University Administration Paper 
(Berkeley\Universtty of California, 1973), p. 8. 
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How will implementing a particular policy proposal affect various 
constituencies, institutions, a^d regions? 

. Are there useful generalizations that will hold true over* a long term and 
that can be used to guide policy makers? 

What wise, feasible, and efficient alt^rnative,uses oi the scarce resources 
are available? , ' I 

These questions call for evidence as opposed to speculation, objectivity as 
opposed to assertion, and /ational projection of expected results as 
opposed to trial-and-er(or approaches to obtaining desired results. These 
questions arise, particularly at the national level, because once policy is 
Implemented, it is very difficult to change. Those who support 
incremental/remedial approaches to planning point to the advantages of 
short-range projectioris coupled with frequent midcourse correctipns to 
pursue desirable objectives. However, it is increasingly dffficult to change 
the policy conclusions of state and national level bodies. Thus there is a 
need for more detailed comprehensive/prescriptive planning approaches 
that include greater emphasis on the analytical uses of data. 

Weathersby has likened the increased emphasis on analysis in planning to 
the use of power assistance in steering vehicles. When nearly all vehicles 
were small and light, there was little need 'for power assistance. Today, as 
vehicles have become large ahd heavy, power assistance becomes less a 
novelty and convenience and more a necessity. It is essential for any 
reasonable degree of safety on large earthmoving vehicles. Similarly, it 
seems likely that increasing importance will be given to the analytical uses 
of data as a form of power assistance in planning when we are planning for 
large or complete portions of the postsecondary education enterprise. 

What are the current capabilities fdr utilizing data in policy planning? 

They are primitive, but better than intuition alone. Reference was made 
earlier to one of the distinctions between comprehensive/prescriptive 
planning and incremental/f^emedial planning. These two kinds of planning 
may be viewed as being opposite extremes on a spectrum. 

Comprehensive/ Incremental/ 

Prescriptive * Remedial 

In my own view, planning still is pretty much an incremental/remedial 
process, because the comprehensive/prescriptive process requiresa much 
better analytical capability and because the current generation of policy 
makers does not as yet feel comfortable with the analytical approaches 



currently; developed. (I suspe^that I am as comfortable as any with these 
new analytical concepts a/d I view myself as planning ir\^ an intuitive 
Incremental/remedial style/ 



Ne^^ertheless, forces areirfoving planners away frOm the right end of that 
spectrum becauseeventnedevelopmentof Incremental policy changescan 
benefit from rigprousyanalysls, and, most Important l^iecause there 
generally Is more capability than currently is^j^ing used, 

) jj . 
More data areavailabfe to us^ in planning than ar^ recoghlied. Thdir use is 
limited by two factors. 

1 



2. 



Appropriate infbrmation standards were notand,^ 
data collection, aVe not, used 

Curr^ent data base rrteinagement techniques do not 
availability of the data to policy planners. 




the case of current 



it the tiq:tely 



Data base management techniqiies that will permit the ready availability 
large amounts of data for analysls^m-e available at reasonable cost. The 
hastily developed terminal access dbta base produced by the National 
Commission on ihe Financing of Postbcjcondary Education provides* a 
gllr^tose of the potential in ,this 'areaXjhe factors that deter the 
Impleh^ntation of this existing capability are parochial and proprietary 
attitudek concerns with confidentiality of d^a, and general lack of 
knowledgVconcerning the capability available artc^its costs. 



While there stHi are few quantifiable measures that saftsfactorily represent 
desired objectives and v>kfevwe d©-have a number oN^Jseful measures. 
Measures reflectirilg the demand fon^stsecondary educatRsm generally are 
much more satisfac^ry than tho^ 'eflecting the supply of postsecondary 
education. \ \ 



Analytical procedures aVe promising, even In their current primitive state. 
More are available than cVirrently being used. The main deterrents to their 
use are the lack of trainea analysts and the iack of policy planners with an 
understanding of the poitential for using the results of analysis. The 
analytical procedures now available ire very helpful in making general 
assessments of current conditions. In developing rough generalizations 
about relationships between major factoids in policy issues, and in providing 
the capability to analyze a tematives rapidly. i 

Information produced by modern aifialysls' techniques generally has the 
major fault of being too much. Ourcincerns with the development of sound 
analytical approaches have caused us to neglect the Important 
consideration of distilling out the esfeence of the ififformation for use by the 
policy maker. Here we need sigmficant improvement. 
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To \^i)aLne\N capabiUties-'shoulb researchers give priority-?- ^ 

•I y ' ' ■ ■ 

Frd^rt a policy viewpoint, resear'ch onrthe devj^lopmentbfpolicy anallysis 



, a|)f:||roaches must give priority attention to: ' — 

he development ^of polifically acceptable, and technipally usable 
ijneasures of objectives for postsecondary Education. A good beginning 
point would be frjeasures for the^natlonal objectives foY postsecondary 
Education developed' by the Corfimission. 

he develppment 6f analytical models (hat allow us to examine questions . 
f supply and demarjd and that cah t^ike Into accpUnt regional 
^ilifference§. ^ . ; ^ • , \ , - 

3. longitudinal studies of institutional, " student, and funder beh-avibr 
Ideslgned to provide data in support of the assumptions necessary tor 
//such analysis (microec^onornlc/b^havior ar\alysi&). 

Information standards and their use, -so that data will be increasingly 
,comp3tijpile and tisable in linking for vjirious (Analytical purposes. ' ' 
^ i . ' - . .•'i ^ ■ ' t ' • 

Security preciautioris Ito ensure, the confidentiality of ^lata about^ 
' individuals an^^ilfiier da^ as^nece^^ 

6. '*The development' of a cofe'^f -Indicators for postsecondary education 

that can be used- to describe the status of the en terpfise over time, such 
^s jrjdlca^fors of financial health, an^ so forth. ' - ; , • ' 

7. The developmferft of practical ways to determine priorities among- 
. c^ompeting objectives m 9 politically difficult environment. , * . 

In «ummary, I Believe: " ■ - ^ 

» * ■ •> , ' * ' ''^.^ ' 

Circumstance^ surrounding planning far postset!tondary education have' 
. placed, ahd Will cori'tirxue 0 place, increased emphasis on the analyticai 
: use's of data. ' * , • , \ 

Thele'^'currently is greater capabiffty than is being used. 

^The (deterrents to such utilization ^re efSsentially human— lack of trained 
ahdVommittecl manpower in the policy planning field arjd lack of attention 

"•by. developers, of the analytical; procedures to the human- 
values^qugntltatlve-analysis Interface. ; ' » 



